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The McKinley Memorial. 


HE GENERAL desire on the part of a patriotic people 
to raise a fitting memorial to the late President 
McKinley has unfortunately led to a situation that 
may defeat the very purpose of a grateful nation. Sen 
ator Hanna has stated that President McKinley, in a 
confidential talk with his intimate friend, ex-Secretary 
Day, had at one time expressed a wish to be buried at 
Canton, in the little plot where the remains of his wife 
and children might also rest. In accordance with this 
wish Senator Hanna, Mr. Day, and a few other in 
timate friends of the late President organized the Me- 
Kinley National Memorial Association, to erect a monu- 
ment at Canton. Unfortunately another association 
was started in Washington for the purpose of building 
a McKinley memorial arch on the proposed Potomac 
Bridge, although Congress has not as yet passed the bill 
to authorize the construction of the latter, and may never 
see fit to do so. The members of the Grand Army have 
projected a plan-to use the surplus in their hands to erect 
a bronze statue to McKinley at Cleveland. 

Senator Hanna advises that all these suggestions be 
subordinated to the one first central thought of erecting 
a fitting monument where the President himself desired 
it to be, at his home in Canton. It is hoped that those 
who desire to subscribe to a McKinley memorial will 
bear the facts in mind, and not permit their contributions 
to be diverted to any other than the principal project. 
The president of the McKinley Memorial Association of 
New York is Governor Odell, and the Hon. Cornelius 
N. Bliss is chairman of its executive committee. This 
association has already received subscriptions amounting 
to over $40,000. The city of Buffalo has pledged itself 
to contribute $25,000, and hopes to raise $50,000. Many 
school children have sent in pathetic personal letters, 
inclosing small amounts. 

Senator Hanna has contributed $5,000 and Andrew 
Carnegie, $1,000, with an offer of more if it may be 
deemed necessary, and everywhere widespread interest 
is manifested in the proposed memorial. To aid in this 
excellent work, LESLIE’s WEEKLY will be glad to receive 
subscriptions, and to properly acknowledge them. To 
each subscriber the association will give an engraved 
certificate. The time will come when these will be re- 
garded as precious heirlooms. 
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Courage and Conviction. 


F THERE is truth in the old axiom that “ too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” no less is there truth in the 
recent statement of a New York politician that “ too 
many clergymen may spoil a reform administration.” 
The inconsistent utterance of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, 
on the Sunday opening question, which has thrust a vex- 
atious and entirely unnecessary issue upon the public, 
is now followed by the declaration of the Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, that Mayor Low “ cannot give us a perfect govern- 
ment, and he ought not to try. If he does try, the city 
will be in the hands of Tammany again in two years.” 
For a minister of the gospel to preach this sort of doc- 
trine is little less than neresy. The entire gospel is filled 
with admonitions to men and women to do their best, 
and, if failure meets them, to try once more; or, in the 

language of the old couplet, 

“ lf_at first you don’t succeed, 
ry, try, try again!” 

The man who is forever daunted by the fear of failure 
never succeeds. Success comes to the resolute and coura- 
geous, to whom new obstacles mean only a new deter- 
mination to win; to whom failure means only another 
trial for victory. Our honored mayor-elect, Seth Low, in 
a recent address in Brooklyn declared that he had an 
entirely different conception of his duties from that 
which Dr. Rainsford holds. Mr. Low spoke of the sin- 
gular circumstance that he had received congratulations 
from all over Europe, and that the downfall of Tam- 
many Hall had commanded world-wide attention. It 
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was not a local incident; it was an affair of interna- 
tional importance, “and,” said Mr. Low, “the ability 
of our people to do this thing sent a thrill of hope 
through all the cities of the world.” He might have 
added that failure to keep the pledges that have been 
made to the people will make them despair of municipal 
reform in the United States. 

We have already heard that the hands of the new 
mayor-elect are to be tied, that he is to be confronted by 
an empty treasury, a city mortgaged to the limit, and 
by unfit and incompetent office-holders, protected from 
removal by the civil-service law. We do not believe 
this is the real situation, and, even if it were, we feel that 
the mayor-elect would not shrink from his task. He 
would enter upon it with greater zeal and profounder in- 
terest. The fear of failure would not be in his mind. 
An empty treasury could be replenished by strict econo- 
mies. An additional burden of bonded indebtedness nec- 
essarily need not be required. Obstacles will no doubt 
have to be met. Every effort will be made to put them 
in the way of the mayor-elect by those who are reluc- 
tantly compelled to give up their places of emolument and 
power, but no one familiar with the situation doubts that 
an economical administration of our city—an economy 
consistent with the most liberal expenditures for our 
schools, the health, police, and fire departments, the 
cleaning of the streets, and all the necessities of the sit- 
uation—can be had without subjecting tax-payers to any 
heavier burdens than they have borne. 

What Governor Odell has done in the administration 
of the state, Mayor Low will do in our municipal admin- 
istration, and we predict that he will do it, in spite of 
every advantage, fair and unfair, that has been, and is 
being, taken by those still in power. No mortgage that 
they can place upon the city will interfere with his 
well-defined purpose. No civil-service law will be strong 
enough to retain in office unfit and incompetent officials. 
With the aid of a friendly municipal assembly and bor- 
ough presidents nominated on the same platform as 
Mayor Low and elected under the same pledges, he will 
achieve results, and satisfy the tax-payers. The task is 
not an easy one and Mayor Low may well regard it with 
apprehension, but every friend and supporter will seek 
to strengthen his hands, and to encourage his work and 
bid him try and try again, until all obstacles have been 
overcome, 

It is a satisfaction to know that the mayor-elect 
brings no unpracticed mind to the solution of the grave 
municipal problems which confront him. It is a greater 
satisfaction to know that he has courage as well as expe- 
rience. 
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The Plain Truth. 
HE ASTONISHING progress of electrical science dur- 
ing the past twenty years is admirably summed up 
by Mr. Anthony N. Brady in the current number of the 
North American Review. Mr. Brady was one of the first 
to recognize the vast possibilities, in a commercial sense, 
of electricity and has been, and still is, one of the fore- 
most promoters of electrical enterprises in the United 
States. Accustomed though we are to the marvelous 
achievements of applied electricity in recent days, the 
facts and figures set forth by Mr. Brady are a revela- 
tion. The amount of capital invested in electrical en- 
terprises reaches stupendous totals, such as these: $250,- 
000,000 in telegraphy, $400,000,000 in telephones, $750,- 
000,000 in electric lighting, and $2,000,000,000 in elec- 
tric railways, or a grand total of not less than $4,000,- 
000,000 in electrical industries in this country alone, and 
an employment roll of 500,000 people. Mr. Brady pre- 
dicts that the next twenty years will see an advancement 
in the uses and applications of electricity greater even 
than in the two decades past. Merchandise, he says, 
will soon be collected by electrically operated express 
wagons, transferred to electrically propelled freight cars, 
and whirled from New York to Chicago at a speed of 
ninety miles an hour over trunk lines whose problems 
of electrical equipment and maintenance will have solved 
themselves. The age of wonders has clearly only just 
begun. 
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HE HIGH character as a man and as a judicial offi- 
cer which Justice Herrick, of Albany, has always 
enjoyed no doubt tempers to a large degree the criti- 
cism he is receiving for his lenient sentence of Police Cap- 
tain Diamond, recently convicted of willful neglect of 
duty. Captain Diamond was sentenced to pay a fine of 
$1,000, the maximum fine imposed by law, but he could 
also have been imprisoned for not exceeding two years. 
In passing sentence Justice Herrick did not commend 
the jury for its excellent work, but he took pains to say 
that Captain Diamond was probably no worse than any 
other police captain in New York or any other large 
city. Captain Diamond has been in charge of the pre- 
cinct in New York embracing one of the vilest “red-light ” 
districts in the country, where vice has been notorious, 
tolerated, and permitted to thrive—a district, too, where 
blackmail has been persistently levied by the police. Of 
course these facts were not in evidence before Judge 
Herrick; they did not constitute a part of the case, but 
they have long been in evidence before the public, and 
it was the hope and belief of the pecple that any police 
captain through whose willful neglect such things were 
made possible would, on conviction, suffer the severest 
penalty of the law. It is argued that disorderly houses 
will continue to exist as long as human nature is what 
it is. Possibly this may be true, but does this argu- 
ment apply also to a blackmailing police? Does it apply 
to the awful system organized by the ruffians, miscalled 
“ cadets,” in the red-light district, over which Captain 





Diamond had jurisdiction? If he were neglectful of his 
duty, that neglect made these wretched conditions of 
immorality possible, and for that neglect the punish- 
ment of a mere fine, no matter how large it may have 
been, appears most ina lequate. 
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HERE ARE all sorts of queer things in New York 
City, and many of them come from men prominent 
in professional life. One New York physician has dis- 
covered a new disease, which he calls Newyorkitis, a 
kind of nervous disorder and intellectual monotony, 
for which the only cure is culture. Another doctor has 
found in the pretty ponds of Central Park the pos- 
sibilities of malaria germs, and breeding-places for mos- 
quitoes. It seems practically impossible nowadays to 
dodge bacilli of one kind or another. It is bad enough 
for them to creep in the back yard and climb up the 
sewer pipes, but if they are to make an assault upon 
our pleasure places, and turn the lakes of city parks 
into pools of.death, then it is hard to say what to do, 
except to quit reading the newspapers and bothering 
anything about it. As a rule, the seare ought not to 
keep anybody from visiting the parks and getting all 
the fresh air he can. 





Sunday and the Saloon 











Contributed article to Leslie's Weekly by the Right Rev. William 
(. Doane, Bishop of Albany. 
iY IS ONE of the essential principles of human nature 
that it must have what St. Paul calls “ differences 
of administrations,” even though there be the same spirit 
underlying them. And the important thing to be borne 
in mind is that. with divergence of methods and diver- 
sities of means, people should be careful not to quarrel 
about the differences, but 
to insist upon the great 
fact of agreement as to 
the end. Ina long war it 
always happens that tac- 
tics will have, from time 
to time, to be changed. 
It has not seldom been 
proved that dogged in- 
sistence upon previous 
methods leads to disaster 
and defeat; and it has not 
been unknown that bat- 
tles have been lost be- 
cause troops of the same 
command and in the same 
uniform have fired upon 
each other, under the impression that they were shoot- 
ing down their enemies. 

The application of these principles to the question 
of the excise law and the Sunday law leads me to this 
line of thought. We are still in the thick of a long 
war, of a hard contest and of a big fight. We are fight- 
ing on this particular battle-field two enemies, namely, 
intemperance and the desecration of the Lord’s Day. 
And it seems to me most important that the people who 
have the one object in view should neither fall out with, 
nor fall upon, one another; and that a reasonable ac- 
ceptance of changed conditions and altered circum- 
stances should dictate the best line of attack. 

First of all, in considering this question, there are 
three things that ought to be absolutely left out—sec- 
tionalism, politics, and pecuniary profit. I should be 
very sorry to have one portion of the state, where cer- 
tain conditions prevail, arrayed against another por- 
tion of the state differing absolutely in its conditions. 
It is intolerable to make it a party question; and it is 
an outrage to measure the value of any excise law merely 
by its pecuniary profit to the state. 

Quite aside from the varying opinions about the use 
of liquor at all, about the tolerance of saloons at all, 
about Sabbatarianism as illustrated by the old-time 
Scotchman and the old-time Puritan, as over against 
what is called “a Continental Sanday ” there are broad 
divergences of opinion. I am free to say that I do not 
accept the theory of total abstinence as a universal 
duty; that I do not think the saloon need to be an 
unmixed or an intolerable evil; and that I do not believe 
the Christian ideal of the Lord’s Day to be either morose 
or gloomy, or to have its only application to physical 
rest. Everybody realizes that men cannot be made 
either sober or religious by law, that the only hope of the 
spread of temperance or of the right observance of the 
Lord’s Day is in the cultivation of the spirit of self- 
restraint and reverence. The crusade of to-day, there- 
fore, is concerned with the question of preventing drunk- 
enness and arresting tle desecration of Sunday. All 
that it can hope to do, by legal enactment or by police 
enforcement, is to control and restrain what tends to 
such drunkenness and desecration. 

The whole question of Sunday observance is an ex- 
tremely difficult one. Abstractly, the operation of rail- 
yays, the moving of steamboats, the opening of mu- 
seums, might be considered as wrong because they com- 
pel work on the day wf rest. Practically, an almost 
common consent has been given to them because the 
absolute change in the condition of the world, the de- 
mands of travel with its enormous distances, the open- 
ing up of new possibilities by new inventions, and the 
changed circumstances of trade, necessitate fuller op- 
portunities of journeys, longer or shorter. We cannot 
arrest it. Shall we antagonize it on religious grounds 
and so make man colder and more indifferent about 

Continued on page 547. 





BISHOP DOANE, 
Ot Albany. 
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LIEUTENANT FRANK H. NEWCOMB, of Patchogue, 
New York, has been awarded the only gold medal 
authorized by Congress for heroic conduct in the war 
with Spain. The medal was sent November 15th by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Taylor. Lieutenant 
Newcomb commanded the revenue-cutter Hudson, and 
rescued the officers and crew of the torpedo-boat Wins- 
low from a perilous position off Cardenas, Cuba, while 
the action of May 11th, 1898, was in progress. The 
medal contains $750 
worth of gold and is or- 
namented on one side 
with an engraving of the 
goddess of war looking 
upon the scene of the res- 
cue, and on the other side 
by a_ representation of 
Fame writing the story 
of the deeds of Lieuten- 
ant Newcomb and_ his 
crew. To each of the of- 
ficers under Lieutenant 
Newcomb a silver medal 
is awarded, and to each 
member of the crew a 
bronze medal. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Taylor in forwarding the 
medal to Lieutenant Newcomb wrote: “ Yours is the 
proué distinction of being the only commissioned officer 
of any service to whom Congress awarded a gold medal 
for heroism in battle during the war with Spain. I take 
pleasure in presenting you the medal awarded and in 
congratulating you upon the recognition thus bestowed 
by the national legislature.” 





LIEUTENANT FRANK H. 


NEWCOMB, 


Awarded the only gold medal 
authorized by Congress. 


RAINED FOR the English army, thence to a ranch 
on the plains of Assiniboia, N. W. T., thence to 
cowboy life for three years in Wyoming, Fitzgerald 
Peploe returned tc London and went from there to Flor- 
ence, Italy, where he took up the study of modeling under 
Professor Cavaliere Trentanove, remaining there three 
years. From Florence he went to Paris and was in the 
Ecole Julien three years. And now he is in New York 
continuing his work and meeting with unqualified suc- 
cess. He has exhibited 
in the Paris salon a mar- 
ble figure of Bacchante, 
and a portrait bust of 
Madame Bourguignon de 
Pourtales; and in the 
Royal Academy, London, 
a half life-size figure of 
the Countess of Dudley. 
Among his other modeled 
portrait busts are those 
of Lady Randolph Church- 
ill, the Earl of Chester- 
field, Very Reverend Tot- 
FITZGERALD PEPLOE, tenham, and Miss Tewks- 
The soldier whe became anartist. bury, of Boston. Per- 
haps sooner or later Pep- 
loe would have come to his own even if he had gone into 
the army, but the development of his talent as modeler 
was hastened by an accident when he was a cowboy in 
Wyoming. It sent him to London to undergo an opera- 
tion, and while a patient he resolved to pursue the 
studies which have made him what he is. 





C= BREAD in New York for the masses is the 
proposition of 6. H. Kroger, a young Cincinnati 
baker, who has had an interesting career. He is forty- 
one years old. His fortune is estimated at $1,000,000. 
This he has amassed in twenty-eight years. He began 
at the age of thirteen as en errand-boy at $2.50 a week. 
He gave up his job a year later to work on a farm for 
$4 a month. After two years he returned to Cincinnati 
and sold coffee and tea on commission. Assiduous at- 
tention to business, with 
none of the evils incident 
to the lives of most young 
men in a city, Kroger 
saved $350 out of his 
commissions and invest- 
ed it in a tea store. Twice 
in two years he had busi- 
ness reverses, but never 
gave up. His decision to 
enter New York with his 
business is characteristic 
of Mr. Kroger. It is his 
plan to open a_ bakery 
with a capacity of 200,- 
000 loaves per day and to 
make the price three 
cents a loaf. He was the head of the bread war in Cin- 
cinnati, starting it with a loaf for three cents. He now 
controls forty retail grocery stores in various cities. 
Not long ago he was elected president of a loan trust 
company in Cincinnati. His capacity for work is mar- 
velous. He drives a fast nag, but beyond the ownership 
of it he is not a sport in any sense. One of his mottoes 
is, “‘ Always save part of your income, if only twenty- 
five cents a week; and then watch it grow.” 





B. H. KROGER, 


Cincinnatrs millionaire baker who 
advocates cheap bread 


VERY WINTER since Jeff Logan became custodian 
of the cloak-room of the lowa State Senate, nota- 
ble officials and citizens of Des Moines have been his 
guests at a ’possum dinner. One year ago he enter- 
tained the state Senate on two occasions. Logan was 
born a slave in Johnson County, Missouri. He emanci- 
pated himself, as he puts it, in 1862, by going to Des 
Moines, where he has lived ever since, except when em- 
ployed in California gold mines, in which his Des Moines 
employer was interested. 
Logan’s industry and 
business care have accu- 
mulated a bank account. 
Not long ago he assisted 
the son of his old master 
by indorsing for him at 
a Des Moines bank. At 
the ’possum dinner of 
1898, there were present 
Governor Shaw and ex- 
Governors Larrabee and 
Jackson, and all the state 
officers, and Hon. Lafay- 
ette Young, editor of the 
lowa Capital. Mr. Young 
made an _ instantaneous 
hit as an orator in the Philadelphia convention in placing 
Theodore Roosevelt in nomination. No one has ever 
declined an invitation to eat ’possum at Jeff Logan’s 
table. His menu on these state occasions consists of 
‘possum, sweet potatoes, escaloped oysters, quail, sweet- 
breads, rare home-made wine of ancient vintage, and 
other delicacies of the sort. Logan served his first din- 
ner nearly a score of years ago. Logan’s coming feast, 
during the Iowa legislative session, will have a special 
significance, due to the Booker Washington ineident at 
the White House. 





JEFF LOGAN, 


A tormer slave, who entertains 
notables at ’possum dinners. 


NEWSPAPER transfer of considerable importance 
not only to the Republican party but to all the 
people recently occurred at Salt Lake City, when the 
Tribune, the most influential newspaper in Utah, fell, 
by purchase, into the hands of the Hon. Perry S. Heath, 
formerly First. Assistant Postmaster-General, and widely 
known as the secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Heath is one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful newspaper managers in the United States, and 
has large western business interests outside of those 
associated with the Tribune, which require his close 
attention, though he still retains his place with the 
Republican National Committee, a place from which 
he could not well be spared, for the efficiency of his 
work during the past Presidential campaign was most 
heartily recognized by President McKinley, Chairman 
Hanna, and all the other officers of the committee. No 
journalist in the United States is more popular than 
General Heath He has fallen into possession of a very 
prosperous newspaper, and must become a potential fac- 
tor in the politics of Utah and of the Central Pacific 
section of the United States. He deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the good fortune which has befallen him 
and which he so well deserves 


id A CHANGE is to be made in the collectorship of 
the port of New York. one of the most important 

of all the Federal offices, no better selection for the 
place can be had than that of State Senator Nevada 
N. Stranahan, to whom the position has been tendered 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Stranahan has been a 
member of the New York Legislature for a number of 
years, serving three terms in the Assembly and now 
serving his third term in the Senate. He is an able 
parliamentarian. a fluent 
and ready speaker. and 
one of the most vigorous 
and successful debaters 
that our Legislature has 
had in many years. He 
is forty years old, is a 
ative of New York, was 
educated at a _ district 
school, at the Falley Sem- 
inary, and the Columbia 
Law School. and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar at the 
age of twenty-three. He 
has a large practice at 
his home in Fulton, N. 
Y. He has served on the 
most important committees in both branches of the Leg- 
islature at various times, and his record is without a 
blemish. A sturdy Republican, a man of unquestioned 
integrity, of rare ability and great industry, he has 
long been regarded with great favor by the leaders of 
the party, ‘and has been more than once mentioned in 
connection with the governorship of the state of New 
York. His selection for the important post of collector 
of the port of New York came, therefore, very naturally, 
and is an evidence of the great care and conservatism 
with which President Roosevelt is making his chief ap- 
pointments. In order that the state may not lose Sen- 
ator Stranahan’s valuable services in the Senate during 
the closing year of his term, he will retain his connec- 





SENATOR N. N. STRANAHAN, 


Who ts to be the new collector of 
the port of New York. 

































































tion with the Legislature this winter until about the 
time of the adjournment, and will not enter upon his 
duties as collector of the port before April next. 
T IS worth while knowing something about the man at 
the head of the London County Council, since 
that body has distinguished itself by inaugurating a 
scheme for providing good homes for workingmen on a 
scale more extensive and elaborate than anything at- 
tempted before. This scheme includes the expenditure 
of no less than $4,500,000 money, and the erection of 
model homes in a suburban district of London for over 
4,500 families. What this means for the happiness and 
general well-being of Lon- 
don’s toilers cannot be 
estimated now. Mr. Tor- 
rance has had a long ex- 
perience in the municipal 
affairs of London, having 
been Vice-Chairman of 
the Council for twelve 
years previous to his 
present elevation. He 
represents that high type 
of municipal officials 
which are the rule in Eng- 
land and the exception in 
America, a man of ster- 
ling integrity, broad 
mind, and unselfish tend- 
encies, true in his devotion to the public welfare. 


UDGE CHARLES H. DARLING, of Bennington, Vt., 
will succeed Mr. Frank W. Hackett as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy the 16th of the current month. Mr. 
Hackett retires to resume law practice in Washington. 
The selection of Judge Darling as Assistant Secretary 
was a surprise to his town, with the exception of a few 
elbow friends, and their knowledge of the appointment 
was well guarded until the retirement of Mr. Hackett 
became known. Judge Darling’s ancestry is distinct- 
ively American. The 
name is on the roll of 
Continental patriots from 
Vermont. The new ap- 
pointee was born of the 
old stock, in the town of 
Woodstock, May 9th, 
1859. He fitted for col- 
lege in his town academy, 
and was graduated from 
Montpelier Seminary in 
1880. He then entered 
Tufts College and_ re- 
ceived his A.B. from that 
institution in 1884. Judge 
Darling is an eminent 
member of the Benning- 
ton bar. In 1887 he was appointed municipal judge by 
Governor Ormsbee, and the appointment has been re- 
newed by every succeeding Governor. He is a forceful 
speaker, and his ready wit and graceful manner at the 
table have made him an acceptable after-dinner speaker. 
This gift attracted the attention of President Roosevelt 
when the latter was present at a meeting addressed by 
Judge Darling on the afternoon of the Buffalo tragedy. 
Judge Darling married Miss Agnes Christmas Norton, 
of Bennington, in 1888 





MR. ARTHUR TORRANCE, 


Leader in a great scheme of housing 
reform in London. 





JUDGE CHARLES H. DARLING, 


Of Vermont, the new Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 


MONG “ THE powers that be” in Europe, Prince 
Ferdinand I1., of Bulgaria, now holds the stage, so 
far as America is concerned. It seems settled that Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the missionary of the American Board 
and of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Boston, taken 
into captivity, was captured in Turkey by Bulgarian 
brigands. He is not altogether secure himself. Within 
four months after the accession of Ferdinand two plots 
to dethrone him were discovered at Eski Zagra and 
Bourgas. The latter place 
was a seaport. Nabokoff 
was the author of the 
Bourgas uprising, and, 
followed by a band of 
Montenegrins, whom he 
and Zankoff collected in 
Constantinople, he land- 
ed in the harbor of Bour- 
gas. But after a short 
encounter with the au- 
thorities he was shot. In 
1890, Major Panitza, a 
friend of Prince Alexan- 
der, a well-known army 
officer, resolved to de- 
throne him, but was him- 
self arrested, tried, and shot as a traitor. In 1893 the 
prince married Princess Marie Louise of Parma, and 
when an heir to the throne was born he founded a 
dynasty, which has been strengthened by additional 
births. Ferdinand is fond of the pomp of royalty. He is 
a scholar, a naturalist, not a soldier, nor a sportsman, 
by preference. He has a remarkable memory. He is a 
good botanist. He is slightly younger than President 
Roosevelt. 


PRINCE FERDINAND, 
Bulgaria’s young ruler. 
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THE PRESIDENT JOKES WITH A FRIEND BEFORE THE GAME ; THE PRESIDENT GREETS AN OLD FRIEND. 
OPENS. Rau Rau.) 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRESIDENT WITH SECRETARIES ROOT 
AND LONG.—(Rau.) 


ADMIRAL DEWEY, WATCHING DALY KICK A GOAL FROM MRS. ROOSEVELT DELIGHTED WITH THE PLAY OF THE WEST- GENERAL AND MRS. MILES WATCH A GOOD PLAY. 
THE FIELD. Rau POINTERS. Copyright, 1901, by W. N. Jennings.) Rau. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT SMILES ON THE PLAYERS.—ON THE LEFT ARE MRS. ROOT AND SECRETARY ROOT AND GENERAL CORBIN.—( Rau.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ENJOYS A NOTABLE FOOT-BALL GAME. 
THE SPIRITED CONTEST AT PHILADELPHIA BETWEEN THE NAVAL ACADEMY AND WEST POINT TEAMS RESULTS 
THE SUCCESS OF THE LATTER, ELEVEN TO FIVE. 


Photographs by W. H.,. Rau and W, N. Jennings, 
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IN THE BUNKS OF THE TRANSPORT BUFORD. 
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COLONEL J. MILTON THOMPSON, 
IN COMMAND ON ARRIVAL. 


BACK TO UNCLE SAM’S DOMINION. 


ORDERS AND MEASURES FOR CIVILIAN CLOTHES. 


RETURN OF THE FAMOUS FIGHTING TWENTY-THIRD UNITED STATES INFANTRY FROM THE PHILIPPINES TO NEW YORK BY TRANSPORT. 





The Christmas 
Leslie’s Weekly 











RILLIANT IN its literary features, comprising his- 
tory, fiction, and humor; fascinating in its illustra- 
tions; superb in its original drawings; complete in all 
of its usual departments—the Christmas LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY which will be on the news stands Thursday, De- 
cember 19th, will surpass any holiday number ever 
issued by this, the oldest illustrated weekly newspaper 
on this continent. 
sret Harte, admittedly the greatest writer of fiction 
now living, will contribute “A Pupil of Christmas 
Range.” Nothing from his pen in years has been as 
fascinating as this story. It will be specially illustrated 


by Mr. Louis Betts, whose work is so popular. 


John Strange Winter, the most welcome contributor 
of his time, has written ‘A Christmas Paying Guest.” 
which is most appropriately illustrated by the well 
known artist, Mr. L. Fleming. 

John Habberton, whose name in the homes of the 
United States where popular fiction is appreciated. 
has written ‘“ The Branting Treat,” a characteristic story 
illustrated in the same happy spirit by Mr. T. Dart 
Walker. 

R. K. Munkittrick, whose humorous contributions 
to the press of the country have given him a high place, 
has written “ An Open Letter to Santa Claus.” It is in 
original vein, and, while it will please all children, it 
will be appreciated by the elders. It is quaintly il- 
lustrated by Mr. C. J. Taylor, whose comic work has 
made his name familiar. 

Raymond S. Spear, who has done so much clever work 
in his line, furnishes ** Romance of Tan-Bark Camp.” 
The caption indicates the source of the winter’s inspira- 
tion. The story will not be disappointing. The artist 
of the romance is Mr. Will Crawford. 

Kate Upson Clark, in her usually bright, quick, and 
happy manner, has written “The Homeliest Boy on 
Earth.” It is most cleverly done. 

Rear-Admiral Melville, who has spent several winters 
in the ice-fields of remote Alaska. tells of them in a 
weird and fascinating manner. 

Especially for the little folk there has been arranged 
a series of Christmas Santa Claus puzzles. These are 
intensely funny, and to every boy or girl who solves 
a puzzle will be given a copy of LESLIE’S WEEKLY every 
week in the year 1902. This series of puzzles is the 
most unique ever prepared. 

A return of the most famous artist of this country 
will be found in the double-page picture by Th. Nast, 
entitled “ Santa Claus in Washington.” 

The supplements in color are from B. West Clinedinst 
and Charlotte Weber. 

Sydney Adamson, writer and artist, furnishes a three- 
colored reproduction which is quite notable. 

Another feature of the holiday number, and one 
worthy of special mention, is a reproduction of Charles 
Schreyvogel’s spirited canvas, ““ How-Kola,” representing 
an unhorsed -Indian on a frontier battle-field, asking 
quarter from a United States cavalry officer. Mr. Schrey- 
vogel is one of the most gifted of the young artists of the 
world. 

Gordon Grant also has some clever designs in the holi- 
day issue. 

The above do not comprise all the Christmas number, 
but they will give an idea of the greatest holiday issue 
in the history of LesLir’s WEEKLY. The cover design, 
a most artistic creation in colors, is by the eminent 
artist, W. De Leltwich Dodge. 

In view of this most remarkable number no newsdeal- 
er can afford to delay his orders. it is imperative 
that they should be sent in at once. 


A French Play by Harvard Students. 


HE CERCLE Frangais 
de Université Har- 
vard will this year, de- 
parting from their estab- 





lished custom, give a play 
in verse. Racine’s “ Les 
Plaideurs,” a comedy in 
three acts, will be given 
at Brattle Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Friday, December 
6th, and at the Bijou 
Theatre, Boston, Monday, 
December 9th. 

Following is the cast: 
Dandin, judge. W. D. 
Haviland, ’02; Leandre, 
son of Dandin, J. P. Ho 
guet, °02; Chicanneau, 
bourgeois, A. C. Cham- 
pollion, 702; Isabelle, 
daughter of Chicanneau, 
W. A. Burnham, ’04; La 
Comtesse, J. A. Gibson, 
04; Petit Jean, porter, F. 
B. Thompson, °03; Le 
Souffleur, E. C. Edson, 
02; VIntime, secretary, 
R. Hoelet, *04. 

The ballet arranged for 
* Les Plaideurs ” will il- 
lustrate the fable of * The 
Lawyers and the Oys- 
ter.” This fits in with the plot of the play, and gives an 
opportunity to introduce an amusing scene between each 
act of the play. The members of the ballets will be as fol- 
lows: <A. Ahltom, H. Whitman, F. Johnson, P. V. A. 
Koechel, W. H. Chase, F. Watxon, S. F. Seager, R. H. 
Thomas, S. Burton, H. D. Stickney, H. Kellogg, and A. 
W. Callender. 

‘Les Plaideurs” is Racine’s only comedy, and it is 
said that he was induced to write it through an expe- 
rience in law which deprived him of much property and 
embittered him against all lawyers. The plot of the 
story is this: Leandre, son of Perrin Dandin, loves Isa- 
belle, the daughter of Chicanneau, an obstinate litigant. 
Disguised as a lawyer, Leandre secures entrée into the 
house of Chicanneau, and after many complications ca- 
joles him into giving his consent in writing to the mar- 
riage of his daughter with her lover. This, of course, is 
but a brief outline. The great interest of the play hes 
in the little details, the sparkling wit and clear humor 
of the dialogue. The French pays given every year sby 
the Cercle are largely attended by Cambridge and Boston 
society. 














W. D. HAVILAND, 


Class 1902, as ‘* Dandin”’ in Racine’s 
play, at Harvard. 


When You Are Ready—Go. 


i ALL have learned the fine art of leave-taking 

in an appropriate manner. When you are about 
to depart, do so at once, gracefully and politely, with 
no dallying. Don’t say, “It’s about time I was 
going,” and then settle back and talk aimlessly for 
another ten minutes. Some people have just such a 
tiresome habit. They will even rise, and stand about 
the room in various attitudes, keeping their hosts also 
standing, and then, by an effort, succeed in getting 
as far as the hall, when a new thought strikes them. 
They brighten up visibly and stand for some minutes 
longer, saying nothing of importance, but keeping every 
one in a restless, nervous state. After the door is opened 
the prolonged leave-taking begins, and everybody in 
general and in particular is invited to call. Very likely 
a last thought strikes the departed visitor, which his 
friend must risk a cold to hear to the end. What a 
relief when the door is finally closed! There is no 
need of being offensively abrupt, but when you are 
ready to go, go. 





The Paradise 
of the Farmer 











OWHERE in the world does agriculture approach the 
importance it occupies in the United States. With 
but one or two exceptions no crop grown abroad equals 
that of our agriculturists, while in many crops we not 
only surpass every other country but all countries com- 
bined. There are two reasons for this pre-eminence. 
The magnitude of our home market, which consumes 
fully ninety per cent. of our products, and the diversifi- 
cation of our crops, which serves to utilize the largest 
possible acreage and give employment to our large farm- 
ing population, 

Forty per cent. of our people are farmers, who not 
only feed and clothe themselves, but all the rest of the 
inhabitants, besides exporting annually $1,900,000,000 
worth of their products. The advantages of the United 
States farmer have been shown most vividly this fall. 
Though many crops were smaller than usual, yet our 
farmers will realize more than in any previous year of 
our history. The prosperity of the people, the splendid 
means of lake and railway transportation, with low 
freight rates, combined with a rise in values for short 
crops and stable prices for full crops, mean more to the 
farmer than they have ever meant before. 

Here again is the advantage of diversification shown. 
We are not a wheat-raising country nor a wool-growing 
people, nér are we exclusively devoted to corn or cotton, 
hay or oats. A damage to one or even several crops is 
not a national disaster, as it is made up in the value 
of the whole. If the Russian wheat or rye crop fails 
there is a famine. If the German beet be damaged the 
whole country suffers; if the Australian wool prices fall 
there is consternation throughout the island. So it is 
in Austria, Argentine, and to some extent in France. 

We number less than 5 per cent. of the world’s inhab- 
itants, yet we produce 78 per cent. of the cotton, 75 per 
cent. of the corn, 30 per cent. of the wheat, 26 per cent. 
of the oats, 26 per cent. of the hay, 38 per cent. of the 
meat, 27 per cent. of the butter and cheese, 50 per cent. 
of the eggs, 12 per cent. of the wool, and so on. Of the 
world’s total agricultural product we raise nearly if not 
quite 50 per cent. 

Our fiscal policy protects our farms as well as our 
factories, and as long as we maintain our home market 
so long will our farmers be secure. But with the dete- 
rioration of foreign agriculture must come a constant 
increase of our agricultural exports. There are to-day 
550,000,000 “ bread eaters,” of which number we form 
but one-seventh. In 1896 we exported 144 millions of 
bushels of wheat—other countries 206 millions of bush- 
els. In 1897 our exports equaled the exports of all other 
countries. In 1898, 1899 and 1900 our exportations ex- 
ceeded those of all other countries combined, and this 
yar we shall export 300,000,000 of bushels, or twice 
as much as will be exported by all other nations. We 
shall then have left 450,000,000 of bushels for home 
consumption and seed purposes. We could @xtend our 
rye acreage and profitably increase our growth of rice, 
much of which we import. Our acreage of flax was this 
year nearly treble that of 1896, our beet product is in- 
creasing rapidly, and in fibres we are only started. 

The total value of our products of agriculture is be- 
tween $8,000,000,000 and $9,000,000,000, a stupendous 
sum, and yet it means only a per-capita consumption of 
$100 a year for what we eat, the basis of what we wear, 
and much that enters into the construction of our dwell- 
ings and furniture. The farmer of the United States 
is blessed over all the farmers of the earth in opportu- 
nity, in contributory agencies, and in the consequent 
compensation that rewards his labor with prosperity and 
happiness. 
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New Light on the Cuban Sitvation 


LITTLE HOPE OF A SUCCESSFUL REPUBLIC 


By 
THOMAS W. STEEP 








NDICATIONS are that by the beginning of the coming 

year some experimental form of self-government will 
Whether the 
autonomous government, 
reference to ultimate separation, or a tem- 
with a positive freedom 
divorcee, the 


be placed in the hands of the Cubans. 
plans will be for merely an 
without 
porary paternal government 
proviso, or an absolute, outright admin- 
istration and the Cuban constitutional convention seem 
not yet to have agreed. President Roosevelt is now 
awaiting the return of the Cuban constitution as framed 
by the Havana convention, and later modified by the 
amendment of Senator Platt, and Congress is expected 
to take up the whole situation. 

Already the politicians of Cuba are astir with con- 
ventions looking forward to the establishment 
toral laws which they hope to make effective next win- 
ter. Indeed the Americans are regarding with danger- 
ous indifference the subtle, quiet aggression of Cuban 
politicians, whose activity savors of undue haste.  Fol- 
lowing closely upon the return to Cuba of Dr. Diego 
Tamayo and his commission, which visited Secretary 
Root to express its willingness to agree on the Platt 
amendment, General Maximo Gomez arrived in the 
United States and announced himself in an amiable mood 
and quite ready to bow before the dictates of the admin- 


of elec- 


istration. Undoubtedly Gomez came as an emissary of the 
convention committee whose purpose is to adopt a policy 
of cordiality toward the United States. Coincidental 
with arrival, Tomas Estrada Palma, of New 
York City, suddenly withdrew his demand for unqual- 
ified independence, and is now 
President of the Cuban republic. 

All of these the Cuban situation em- 
anate from one motive; viz., the determination of Cuban 


Gomez's 
hailed as the coming 
movements in 


politicians to secure an early grasp on their people before 
the people have been schooled in the uses of election. 
In order to achieve their ends by a quick, shrewd dip- 
lomatic stratagem, these politicians have confronted the 
United States in a spirit of extreme friendliness. It 
might be well to inquire if behind the smile and the 
palm there are not a smirk and a dagger. 


Cuba’s greatest danger lies in the fact that there 
exist many men anxious to obtain the compensation 


for which they hoped before American intervention. Be- 
hind the developments now in process are Gomez, Sefior 
Palma, Dr. Tamayo, and the president of the constitu- 
tional convention, Domingo Mendez Capote, who jointly 
form a clique surrounded by lesser lights. 

I have always held that the Cubans ought to be free; 
unless, through their own volition, they asked to be 
annexed, and even then the wish should be first tried 
and tested. This condition would be comparable to a 
matrimonial union, in which instance happiness would 
ensue only if both parties affiliated with abandon, each 
to the other. But hasty, precipitate action would em- 
broil Cuba in internal confusion, worse, perhaps, than 
the tyranny of Spain. More than anything else, it is 
the duty of the United States to guard against placing 
Cuba in the hands of an oligarchy of despoilers. Where 
is there among the Cubans a man fit to shape the des- 
tiny of his country? 

setween the people of the United States and the na- 
tives of Cuba is a breach which neither time nor legis- 
lation will wholly patch up. 
will, force our trade on 


Legislate as much as we 
them as we may, the Cubans 


will stand aside and smirk at our high-strung civiliza- 
tion. We may cram English into their throats, but 
we cannot cram Yankeeism into their heads. Annexa- 
tion they will never consent to. Commercially, socially, 
the Cubans are different from us. Temperamentally, they 
and we are antithetical. They are content to live in a 
sort of delirious lassitude. You can’t make Anglo- 
Saxon blood course through Latin veins. 

It was old General Calixto Garcia who gave me the 
first hint that the Cubans and the people of the United 
States would not mix well. Sitting in his tent out 
back of Manzanillo, in the Cuban province of Oriente, 
while his men were eating up everything within ten 
miles around, Garcia winked his eye and said, “ In- 
terference on the part of the United States would be 


as unfortunate for you as it would be for us. If the 
American people interfere we cannot expect ever to 
be wholly independent.” That, in substance, is what 


Garcia said at a time when the American people were 
clamoring in their anxiety to extend sympathy. Garcia 
fought the policy of intervention as much as he did the 
Spaniards. It was this same principle which resulted 
in his trouble with General Shafter when our troops 
were fighting behind Santiago. After he had failed 
to frustrate the policy of interference Garcia came to 
the United States and died. His death was due as much 
to a broken heart as to pneumonia. 

Some of the leaders were and still are jealous. Garcia 
was a jealous man. Superficially, I should be inclined 
to believe that jealousy had a great deal to do with the 
persistency of the Cubans. From external appearance 
I should be compelled to think that jealousy, political 
ambition, and spoliation constituted the backbone of 
the so-called Cuban republic. 1 should believe this 
if I were not convinced of the honesty of Cuban patriot- 
ism. It is not the leaders so much as the “ solados,” 
who are patriotic. In spite of their laziness they are 
patriotic, not in our fashion, but in a manner suitable 
to their mode of life. . 

Our civilization would do much for the Cubans. It 
would give them better clothes and better food. But 
these benefits they would consider bought at too great 
They would not work eight hours a day; they 
prefer to work one hour and then rest two. Annexation, 
the Cuban will always scoff at. 

What degree of success the Cubans could achieve in 
self-government can be surmised best by their progress 
in the maintenance of a provisional government, ‘while 
still under the dominion of Spain. Hemmed in by the 
sea in all directions, and withheld from the cities by the 
Spanish outposts up to the time of our interference, 
the Cubans established a form of government which 
was remarkable for its detail, and for the fidelity with 
which the unpaid official performed his function. It 
remarkable for this fact, too, that there was no 
adjoining republic after which a model could be planned, 
for between our country and theirs was the sea, and 
the still wider breach, the differences in languages. 

For their purposes the Cubans assumed that they had 
control of the whole of interior Cuba. Theoretically, the 
Spanish army was an army of invasion, and the purpose 
was to starve it out by confining it to the cities. It 
was at this time that we denounced Spain for the “ re- 
concentration” of the non-combatants when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the insurgents were as much responsible 


a cost. 


was 


for this condition as the Spaniards. Roaming about 
in the woods, the Cubans had no established capital, 
and the President slept in a hammock, which he moved 
every time the proximity of Spanish bullets seemed to 
warrant. With the President trotted the various mem- 
bers of the cabinet, who frequently were bare-footed, 
and oftentimes hungry. 

Prefecturas distributed over the country always kept 
the army within ten miles of help, although 1,500 or 
2,000 men often ate up everything within less than a 
day. If a military officer wanted any of the prefectos 
services he sent a requisition, ‘ You are directed,” and 
subscribed, ‘‘ By order of.” Upon every such order was 
the imprint, * Republica de Cuba.” 

Above everything else the Cubans adhered to the for 
mula of government. If a prefecto was unable to supply 
the goods demanded he replied with equal formality 
on a document bearing his signature, his seal, and 
the name and number of his prefectura. Most of the 
seals with which the government documents were stamped 
were made out of thorns. These thorns, pulled off of a 
tree, were large in size and like a cork in substance, so 
that when smoothed off at the base they afforded a 
straight, rubber-like surface upon which the seal could 
be carved. For ink the juice of a berry was used. This 
was rather a pitiable effort to give dignity to a govern- 
ment, but it illustrates the manner in which the insur- 
gents contrived, with their meagre resources, to estab- 
lish form. It is questionable whether the authority of 
the United States has served to stop this custom in 
interior Cuba. Undoubtedly these officials, who pre- 
viously were so pompous among their people, were crest- 
fallen by the sudden suzerainty of the United States; 
undoubtedly if the United States were to-day to relin- 
quish its hold on Cuba, these men would rise and usurp 
their prestige. 

Cuba is praying for the advent of a strong man. 
She is in need of a leader with the voice of a patriot 
and the arm of an Emperor; a ruler virile, domineering, 
tyranically just and cruelly progressive, rising from 
the ranks of his own people, like Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. 
Such a man would show the United States that for 
their own purposes the Cubans can best govern them- 
selves. He would tell us that Cuba’s future lies in the 
palm of her own hand. General Palma may prove to 
be the man. If he never comes the Cubans will squabble 
to the end of eternity, squabble with themselves if left 
alone, and squabble with us if annexed. 

Of the great men of Cuba nearly all have died or 
entered their dotage before their country reached its 
crisis. Gomez is the only living Cuban whose name 
is conspicuous, and Gomez is a recalcitrant old woman. 
He was a good guerrilla warrior, but as a diplomat he 
wouldn’t make a successful page boy in a South American 
legislature. In their own way the Cubans had formed 
a government which lacked only diplomatic relations 
to make it recognizable among other nations. Some of 
our Senators and Representatives said truly that it was 
puerile and immature. Grover Cleveland, when Presi- 
dent, said it was a government on paper. So it was; 
but the Cubans thought it was a splendid sketch. In 
their plans they had drawn what they thought would 
be a power in the western world. It was a republic in 
embryo. 

Shall it be a republic that failed? 








A Great English Philosopher. 


F ALL the illustrious men and women who gave to 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria a pre-emi- 
nence in science, art, literature, and commerce above 
all ages preceding, but one commanding figure remains 
among the living, Herbert Spencer. Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, Darwin, Ruskin—all the brilliant galaxy of poets, 
statesmen, artists, and 
scientists who made the 
Victorian Age what it 
was, have disappeared 
one by one except the 
philosopher of Brighton. 
He alone remains in a se- 
rene and contented old 
age, his great life-work 
practically done, and his 
fame for all time secure. 
For no matter how one 
may regard Mr. Spencer’s 
views as to the Creator of 
the universe and the fut- 
ure life, no enlightened 
and unprejudiced mind 
will deny that he is a 
great teac.er, bringing 
clearnes.. out of mystery, 
definiteness out of vague- 
ness, and impressing us with the oneness of nature 
throughout the realm of the material world as well as the 
realm of mind. Mr. Spencer’s contributions to the lit- 
erature of science have been many and valuable, but 
the work of his life, his magnum opus, are the ten vol- 
umes of the “ Synthetic Philosophy.” He completed this 
only a few months ago after forty years of arduous, un- 
remitting toil. much of it carried on in the face of great 
discouragements, and nearly all of it with a body en- 
feebled by disease. It was Mr. Spencer who coined the 




















HERBERT SPENCER. 


phrase, “ the survival of the fittest.” and the principle 
seems to have been exemplified in his own life. His 
whole career has been marked by singular purity, sim- 
plicity, honest dealing and scholarly dignity. He has 
declined all academical distinctions, and where they 
have been conferred without his assent by universities 
and learned societies he has quietly ignored them. In 
his home at Brighton, in full view of the sea, he has 
labored on for decade after decade. until now, at 
the age of eighty-one, with his mental faculties still 
unimpaired, he rests and waits for the inevitable sum- 
mons. 


2 2 
The Great American Bird. 


INCE the Pilgrim Fathers long ago 
Went gunning in the wood, 

And shot a gobbler, plump and young, 
And found that it was good, 

As salad, sandwich, roasted whole, 
Or any way prepared, 

The turkey keeps the table still 
As the great American bird. 


Thanksgiving Day he proudly shares 
The eagle’s lofty place, 

And reigns the undisputed king 
Of all the feathered race. 

Stripped of his wattles and his plumes 
In glorious state he lies, 

—- from the oven smoking hot 
With mince and pumpkin pies. 


Stuffed with the lightest, whitest bread, 
An onion thinly sliced, 

And mashed potatoes smoothly creamed 
With thyme and pepper spiced, 

With giblet gravy basted well 
As he sizzles in the pan, 

And served with crimson berry-sauce— 
Oh, match him if you can! 


The silver salmon, sweet and firm, 
From rushing waters cool, 
The speckled trout—delicious fish— 
That haunts the shadowy pool, 
The blue point, and the canvas-back, 
And in the frosty fall 
The roasted pig, are dainties, too, 
Zut the turkey beats them all! 
Minna Irvine. 


_throne of power. 


The Woman at Home. 


HERE 1S no place where the graces of true 
womankind shine out more conspicuously than 
in the common daily intercourse of the family. Patience, 
gentleness, tender sympathy, love, and forbearance here 
come into play with a force and influence felt in no 
other place. Here those virtues, which have their source 
in the divine nature, find their most congenial atmos- 
phere. Let them be tacking, or any one of them, and 
the harmony is broken, and peace and joy depart. It 
is not to be understood that the happiness of the family 
relation does not also depend in a large measure upon 
the character of the husband and the father, but we 
insist only that the influence of the wife and mother 
here is the chief and most essential thing. The home 
is. primarily, what she makes it. It is her domain, her 
If she chooses to neglect her duties at 
the behest of society, or because of other outside in- 
terests, the home her absence, and the 
family loses all that charm and brightness which her 
presence should infuse. There is danger, we apprehend, 
in these days of progress and “ reform,” particularly 
in the matter of “ woman’s rights,” of undervaluing the 
influence and character of the family life. It is some- 
times talked of as a matter of small consequence in com- 
parison with that so-called wider sphere outside of home 
duties, to which many are aspiring. But let the truth 
be emphasized, that the mothers of to-day hold the 
levers of the world’s to-morrow. Let impurity, discord, 
and dissension enter the homes of the people, let the 
family life be corrupted, and disease and death will 
fasten itself upon the vitals of the republic, and its days 
will be numbered. Domestic happiness underlies na- 
tional strength and prosperity, and the nearer we ap- 
proach to the ideal home the less we shall have to fear 
for the future. 


suffers from 
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ENJOYING THE OPERA IN STYLE. 


APPRECIATING THE FARCE IN THE GALLERY. 


ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE. 
CALM DELIGHT AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, AND MERRY LAUGHTER ON THE BOWERY. 


Drawn by T,. Dart Walker. 
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TWO PASSENGER COACHES TELESCOPED AND UTTERLY WRECKED. THE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED, COMPLETELY OVERTURNED. 


THE AWFUL WRECK ON THE WABASH RAILROAD AT SENECA, MICH. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED COLLIDED, NOVEMBER 27TH, WITH ITALIAN IMMIGRANT TRAIN NO. 13, AND HALF A HUNDRED MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN WERE MANGLED OR BURNED TO DEATH 





TEN MINUTES AFTER THE EXPLOSION—-A RAGING FURNACE. THE 200-HORSE-POWER BOILER, WHICH EXPLODED AND WRECKED THE FACTORY. 


THE FRIGHTFUL CALAMITY AT DETROIT. 
THE BOILER AT THE PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY’S PLANT EXPLODED, NOVEMBER 26TH, THE BUILDING COLLAPSED, IMPRISONING THE EMPLOYES—TWENTY SIX MEN KILLED.—LOSS, $150,000. 


THE MOUTH OF BULLION TUNNEL AFTER THE EXPLOSION. MINERS REMOVING THE WRECKED MACHINERY AT THE TUNNEL’S ENTRANCE. 


THE RECENT TERRIBLE MINE DISASTER AT TELLURIDE, COL. 


AN EXPLOSION OF GAS IN THE LOWER LEVEL OF THE SMUGGLER-UNION MINES, NOVEMBER 20TH, WRECKED THE MACHINERY AND CAUSED THE DEATH OF ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE MINERS. 
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New York’s Underground Railroad 


The Most Stupendous 
Work in the History of 








the Metropolis « « « « 











| ee serse ASS the most stupendous work ever 
undertaken in New York is what is popularly 
known as the underground railroad. Everybody in 
New York knows something about it. But few have any 
accurate conception of the magnitude of the enterprise; 
fewer have any idea of the system necessary in its con- 
struction. The equipment and handling of a great army 
of invaston are minimized when compared with this 
work which, when in operation, will carry a passenger 
from the Battery to One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
Street in seventeen minutes. 

Nearly everybody knows that the contract calls for 
the expenditure of $35,000,000. How many people know 
that this sum is for the tunnel, stations, and rails alone? 
How many people know that after this enormous sum 
has been paid another enormous amount is to be 
expended for the equipment of the road? How many 
people know that as yet nothing has been done in the 
work of building the engines or the cars? How many 
know that the great power house, the greatest in the 
world, is to be paid for by still another sum? And that 
this power house is to be built at the foot of Fifty-ninth 
Street, near North River? And that the machinery 
alone in this power house will cost $2,000,000% Impress- 
ive as is the work already done, how many of the thou- 
sands who have looked down into the rock-blasted ex- 
cavations, and at the miles of iron and steel already 
placed, know that up to the present time, November Ist, 
more than $9,700,000 have been paid out by the com- 
missioners and contractors ? 

To continue interrogatively, how many know that the 
work as a whole is under the supervision of two bodies 
—the commissioners who plan and compute all the minu- 
tie of the work, and the contractor and his assistants 
who receive their plans and details and then make their 
contracts with sub-contractors? And that each sub- 
contractor in turn sub-lets to others? Under Chief Con- 
tractor McDonald there are, within his immediate super- 
vision, seventeen sub-contractors. Under George 8. Rice, 
assistant chief engineer of the Board of Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners, are 200 expert engineers, grad- 
uates from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell, and 
from schvols of engineering in New York and other 
cities. 

Returning for a moment to the question of cost it 
should be remembered that the sum stated is for the 
line under construction on Manhattan Island. It does 
not include the cost of the work which is to be done 
from the city hall to the Battery, and the tunnel under 
East River to Brooklyn. Time was when the proposal to 
tunnel the river alone was regarded as the work of a 
generation; the money necessary, millions. Now it is 
only a fraction of the great underground system. 

The distance to be traversed by the Manhattan line 
will be equal to about twenty-five miles. Between the 
city hall and One Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street 
there will be stations for express trains at Fourteenth, 
Forty-second, Seventy-second, and Ninety-sixth streets. 


These stations are about one and one-half miles apart. 
Express trains will run at a speed of fifty miles an hour. 
Local trains at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour. 
Local stations will be distant from each other one- 
quarter of a mile 

Few persons, aside from interested parties, are aware 
that, extending north from the armory at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Fourth Avenue to the Grand Central Station, 
there will be a double tunnel, each twenty-five feet in 
width. This double tunnel is supported by natural rock, 
and in this respect represents a bit of engineering econ- 
omy which only engineers can appreciate. There will 
be two lines of track in each of these tunnels as far as the 
Grand Central Station. The platforms at all stations 
will be 200 feet long, the width varying. 

Quite contrary to repeated statements in the daily 
newspapers, not a single section on the main line, or 
the Lenox Avenue line of the system is yet complete. In 
several places along both lines the blasting has been 
finished; the steel braces or standards put in; in some 
cases the arched ceilings of vitrified brick are completed, 
and a few bits of glazed walls have been put up. From 
Houston Street to Bleecker Street, a distance equal to 
nearly four hundred feet, is the first nearly-completed 
section of the work. The laying of the rails, and another 
coat of white-wash on the walls and ceiling will finish 
this section. Nineteen electric lights were utilized in an 
illumination of this section for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and 
a flash-light of the section appears in this issue. Work 
was begun on this stretch fifteen months ago. 

The station at Fifty-ninth Street, or the circle, as it 
is most generally known, is approaching completion, 
and will be opened to public view very soon. 

The engineering department of the work has solved 
the problem of proper ventilation in a great tunnel. This 
has come after considerable attention, and at great cost. 
The plan calls for a peculiar make of asbestos paper 
and layers of asphalt between, all fastened upon the 
stone. Thus the tunnel will be enveloped, rendering 
it absolutely proof against dampness, insuring healthy 
ventilation, without the aid of fans. No other tunnel in 
the world has been so treated. 

The work of blasting, in the construction of the tunnel, 
is one of the wonders to the thousands who have watched 
it. The section along the east line of Union Square 
Park, and another section near Columbia College, have 
required the greatest amount of labor. In these two 
sections the rock encountered was as solid as the founda- 
tions of the eternal hills. Patiently as the labor has 
been done, complete as it is, it is not to be compared 
to the work of the engineers necessary to rearrange 
the great water mains, the sewers, gas mains, and electric 
ducts. So skillfully has all been accomplished that no 
serious results have followed. Whenever a change be- 
came necessary the municipal department which con- 
trolled the underground work of the city was consulted, 
and in not a single shift of this labyrinth of under- 
work has there thus far been any friction or disagree- 


ment between the engineers of the tunnel and the city. 
There has not been an intimation of damages by the city. 

The financing of the wonder of the city, if not of the 
country, is not the least interesting fact in the con- 
struction of the work. As is already known, the Belmonts 
furnished Contractor John B. McDonald with the money 
for his part of the work. When the road is built the 
contractor. under agreement with the commissioners, 
must run the road for thirty or forty years. He pays 
the city interest on its bonds, in addition to which he 
is to pay one per cent. every year on the bonds. This 
creates a sinking fund, and in this way the city gets its 
money back. It follows as a corollary that the con- 
tractor is interested in having every part of the work 
done by his sub-contractors up to the highest standard, 
and as quickly as possible, 

It must have occurred to people who have watched 
the construction of this work that even in the most or- 
dinary part of it the employment of an army of labor 
is necessary. It is so great that the heads of the work 
in the offices of the commissioners and of the contractor 
do not know the number. Mr. McDonald does not know 
how many men are employed by his sub-contractors. 
The sub-contractors do not know how many are em- 
ployed by the men who hold sub-contracts from them. 
The only way in which this information can be obtained 
is to go to each boss of a gang and ask him. The cost 


of the underground work averages $1,000,000 per 
month. From this the deduction, is made, in the 


rough, calculating labor, skilled and unskilled, at its 
usual scale, that there are at least 10,000 men employed. 
This does not include the clerical force, or the men in 
the shops, here and elsewhere, for labor is employed by 
the company in the mines in Pennsylvania. 

The men work in shifts of two and three, according 
to the nature of the labor. The shifts are employed 
eight hours each. In reply to a suggestion that .some of 
the men might work in a shift in one section and then 
go to another part of the work, thus making double 
wages, Mr. Rice said he was confident that such was not 
the case. The nature of the work would not permit it, 
and the bosses were prohibited from countenancing any- 
thing of the sort. The men are paid every two weeks, 
at several pay stations along the line. The scene is one 
that has become quite familiar wherever the pay station 
is established, The line varies in numbers according 
to the section. Ninety per cent. of this labor is Ltalian. 

Sub-statiofs are established along the line, at which 
Mr. Rice has a representative. The representative keeps 
his chief advised daily of the progress of the work. At 
any moment. of a working-day or night the engineering 
department can ascertain the condition of affairs at any 
quarter on the line. 

The motive power of the road is to be the third- 
rail system. There will be eight cars in each train. The 
work, providential hindrances barred, will be finished in 
two years. If this expectation is fulfilled the finish will 
be nine months ahead of specified time in the contract. 








Sunday and the Saloon. 


Continued from page 540. 

religion? Or shall we accept facts, and try to regulate 
them, preferring the practicable and the possible to 
the theoretical and unattainable; recognizing, for in- 
stance, that at least these Sunday trains can give to 
hard-working men and women and pent-up and pining 
children in our cities the only way out to pure air and 
a touch of nature; that, on the whole, they help more 
people to wholesome rest than they compel to constant 
work; and trying, meanwhile, to influence the great 
corporations to save their employés from the wasteful 
wrong of seven days’ labor; and to shame the people 
who have seven days of leisure from living as if they 
had but one? The world cannot be turned back. 1 be- 
lieve it can be turned round by conversion; but it must 
be by applied Christianity through the medium of com- 
mon sense. 

Quite as difficult is the whole question of the regula- 
tion and sale of liquor. Upon some points most of us 
are agreed; that there should be a high license to reduce 
the number of saloons; that there should be a difference 
between the license for the sale of light wines and beer 
and-that for the sale of spirits; that there should be 
severe penalty for the sale of adulterated liquors, or 
for the sale of any liquor to minors and to habitual 
drunkards or to a half-drunken man. And 1 believe 
that such institutions as the Squirrel Inn, the coffee 
wagons, and the Inn at Yonkers, as models of the way 
in which to give some gathering place to people who live 
in crowded tenements, and of providing some refresh- 
ment, other than liquor, at reasonable rates, suggest the 
best alternative to the saloon. I believe also that it 
would be wise to encourage people with small means to 
form club-houses for themselves in place of saloons, 
which they could make decent and orderly, and that 
the most summary measures ought to be taken to with- 
draw the license from liquor sellers who break the 
law. 

But the question now is, What shall the law be? And 
in dealing with this one faces at once the two difficulties, 
of Sunday observance and the saloon. Taking the sa- 


loon to be what it is called, and what it is in a sense, 





the poor man’s club, the question is hard to answer why 
the rich man’s club should be open and the poor man’s 
club closed. Again, taking the statement of experienced 
men and the evidence of undisputed facts, the absolute 
closing of saloons in our larger cities has never been, 
and cannot be accomplished. The Independent, perhaps, 
states this as temperately and as fairly as it has ever 
been stated: ‘No law in New York can close the sa- 
loons on Sunday. It is an impossibility, whether we 
believe it or not.” 1 have stood in the past for a closing 
law. Now that it has only shut front doors and left 
other entrances open, I give it up, as adding law-break- 
ing to Sabbath breaking, and so increasing crime. The 
class of people who are clamoring for some liberty in 
this matter are not the drunkards, they are reputable 
citizens who never abuse the saloon. The glass of beer 
to them is not merely the glass of beer, it is the badge of 
their liberty as citizens. And strange as it may seem, 
perhaps, to couple the two things together, it really 
touches in this way their consciences. The choice does 
not seem to be between protected liquor and prevented 
drunkenness; but between a regulated sale of liquor at 
certain hours, and its underhand sale at all hours, of 
every Sunday. 

Plainly. a law that cannot be enforced is a premium 
on immorality, and the enforcement of a law against 
the prevalent opinion and conviction of a majority of 
reputable citizens is so difficult as to be practically im- 
possible. If it is true that no law ought to be passed 
forcing the open saloon upon the consciences of a com- 
munity that objects to it, is it not also true that no law 
attempting to force the entire closing of saloons against 
the convictions of a community which desires it can 
be wisely passed? . 

In this particular instance there seems to come in 
another plea, namely, the risk of endangering both the 
power and the permanence of an administration pledged 
to a general reform of the morals of a great city. I am 
not quite sure that the great Bishop of Winchester did 
not speak rather boldly when he said he would rather 
“see England free than England sober.” [ am very 
sure that we may purchase an apparent advance in the 
cause of technical temperance, at the very costly cost 
of giving back to the bondage of a most corrupt city gov- 


ernment a city which has been just set free. And the 
decision turns in my mind upon the question as to 
whether we can save the larger part of Sunday from 
desecration and save men from dissipation and. drunk- 
enness by the attempted enforcement of a strict closing 
law on Sunday, with its inevitable side door, admitting 
to places kept and frequented by lawless men; or whether 
we shall recognize as necessary a loosening of the strict 
law, which will enable law-abiding liquor sellers’ and 
liquor drinkers to have a few hours of the day when, 
under recognized regulation, light wine and beer can be 
sold. 

I am not concerned with the detailed form of legisla- 
tion, though the proposition of a referendum as to local 
option in certain divisions of certain cities seems to me 
the wisest way of reaching it. Nor am 1 faulting the 
spirit and purpose of what is known as the Raines 
Law, honestly conceived, and with much in it that is 
admirable. But surely the records of the past, if they 
are any guide to the results of the future, indicate that 
in its operation it has not attained its desired end. 

Many years ago when a great archbishop in England 
was faulted with advocating and accepting a measure 
which fell short of the ideal thing, he said a wise word 
which stands men in good stead. “Let not the best 
become the enemy of the good.” Springing eagerly and 
earnestly to the support of a principle and to the main- 
tenance of an ideal, as I have in defense of an undis- 
turbed Sunday, I confess that I come reluctantly, under 
the conviction of failure, to support a measure of expe- 
diency. But the motive is the same, and the aim un- 
changed (different as is the method proposed), to keep 
the Lord’s Day as free as it can be kept from desecration. 
A civil enactment, which is below the standard of com- 
plete conformity to God’s law, enforced to its strict 
limit will work more honor to Him and more good to 
men than could be done by the re-enactment of the 
Fourth Commandment in a way that has produced and 
will provoke its violation. 
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CAPTAIN T. F. TOZIER, 
COLLECTOR OF 
RARE INDIAN 
BASKETS. 


GROUP OF VERY VALUABLE 
SKOKOMISH BASKETS. 


TAM-AN-A-WAS, OR 
CEREMONIAL BOARD AND MASKS. 
Copyright, 1901, by A. French. 


MOKI WOMAN WEAVING A COSTLY 


HAND-BASKETS OF THE KLIKITAT, DOUGLASS \ YOUNG INDIAN WOMAN WEAVING A PLAQUE. 
ce KE ISLAND, AND FRASER RIVER WEAVES. NOTICE THE DRESSING OF HER HAIR 
Sones Saeeee Copyright, 1901, by A. French. ’ 





























A HOPI BELLE DRYING HER HAIR WHILE WEAVING A PLAQUE. QUILLAYUTE INDIANS AT WORK. 
CURIOUS BASKETS. 
WROUGHT BY THE HANDS OF UNTUTORED INDIANS. 


Photographs by A. French, Tacoma, and Sumner W. Matteson, Denver. 


THE NEWEST FAD—COLLECTING 
PRETTY WORK 


See page 561, 
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oe «2 A New Story of An Old Fraud ga a2 


By Carroll E. Smith 





HE ONONDAGA country, which for centuries was the 
seat of government of the Six Nations, and was the 
New France of 250 years ago, was the favorite locality 
of pre-historic and aberiginal occupancy, and the scene 
of such events, which are preserved in legend and tradi- 
tion, as have favored great frauds upon popular credu- 
lity, of which the Cardiff giant and the Pompey stone 
are prominent examples. It is a region which has yielded 
as many relics of the people who were there before the 
white settlement as any other in the State of New York. 
There have existed upon the territory where the great 
fraud was perpetrated three large Indian villages, with 
forts, stockades, earthworks, and burial-places. Among 
the articles unearthed there have been arrows, flints, 
stone pestles, gun-barrels, swords, cannon-balls, hatch- 
ets, sacred medals of French and Dutch origin, a gold 
cross, copper kettles, beads, corn, ete. It 


abdomen; the left leg was pressed against and over the * 


right one. The length of the figure was ten feet four 
and one-half inches, and the general anatomy was good, 
though at close view presenting imperfections of detail. 
The head was too large and the feet and hands had a 
stunted appearance. The sides of the body indicated 
erosion by the long-time action of water, there were cell- 
like indentations of the rough and uneven surfaces, which 
were pointed at as proving antiquity, and the whole sur- 
face of the statue was filled with delicate indentations 
which were by many persons considered pores of the skin. 

Before the stone giant was removed from the spot 
where it was found it was visited by a party of scientists, 
including President Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor James Hall, State Geologist; Chancellor 
J. V. L. Prayer, S. B. Woolworth, secretary of the 








is established by these remains that the 
Indians were living there in villages many 
years earlier than the coming of French 
colonists between 1650 and 1670. The his- 
toric interest which attached to the lo- 
eality was the foundation upon which cun- 
ning and designing men constructed their 
schemes of fraud, in alleged antiquities, 
which were so successful that they imposed 
upon the people for a considerable period, 
until close and scientific investigation re- 
vealed their true character. 

It was thirty-two years ago, on October 
16th, 1869, that the discovery was made at 





Doubts of the genuineness of the giant were enter- 
tained even before its removal from Cardiff. Neighbors 
of Newell began to whisper their suspicions, which were 
based in imprudent family conversations. Professor O. 
C. Marsh, of Yale, who visited and made a critical exam- 
ination of it, declared that the substance was gypsum, 
which would have dissolved in the water where it lay in 
a very few years. Filmore M. Smith, of Syracuse, mining 
engineer, conducted experiments which showed that the 
material exposed to running water would in six weeks 
deteriorate more than had the giant’s body. Dr. John 
F. Boynton, a scientific investigator, completed the ex- 
posure of the fraud. He established that in the fall of 
1868, a year before the statue was unearthed, a myste- 
rious iron-bound box of large size had been conveyed 
from Union Station on the Erie Railroad, across the 
country to Cardiff, and he gained proof 
that this box contained the stone man. 
Later on the whole story of the big fraud 
was revealed. George Hull, a tobacconist 
of Binghamton, N. Y., conceived the scheme 
and earried it out. He procured a block 
of gypsum in a quarry near Fort Dodge, 
la., which was twelve feet long, three and 
one-half feet wide and two feet thick, and 
this block was transported to Chicago, 
where in an isolated stone-yard owned 
by one Burghart, two sculptors (Saile 
and Menkham) fashioned the giant 
stone man. It was then _ transported 
by rail to the station, at which it 





Cardiff, in the town of Lafayette, Onon- 

daga County, N. Y., twelve miles south of 

the city of Syracuse, of a colossal figure of a man which, 
as an ancient stone man, a petrified human being, or 
an image made by human hands long years before, at- 
tracted a great deal of popular attention and was an 
object of inquiry by many scientific men. By it the name 
of Cardiff, an insignificant hamlet nestled under the 
hills of southern Onondaga, became one of the _ best 
known in the country. The discovery was made in a 
swale on the waters of Onondaga Creek, a little stream 
coursing across the farm of William C. Newell, a small 
land-owner. It came about apparently by accident, when 
Newell and helpers were engaged in sinking a well, os- 
tensibly to provide water for cattle. Some stones had 
been deposited at the place for lining the proposed well. 
While the men were making the excavation the shovel 
of one of them struck a hard substance, and in a short 
time the whole of the stone man was unearthed, and an 
oblong grave-like excavation was dug about the reclining 
figure. The story of the surprising discovery was told 
in the little village adjacent, and soon crowds of curious 
people from the country roundabout flocked to the place. 
An inclosure was built and a cloth tent erected to cover 
the curiosity. An admission fee of half a dollar was 
charged, and on successive days twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars were daily taken from curiosity seekers. The 
intelligence of the discovery was communicated through 
the city newspapers and many thousands of people were 
attracted to see the great stone giant in his grave at 
Cardiff. The stone image, lying in the trench or grave 
where it had been found, was really a very impressive 
spectacle. It was colossal in size, massive in propor- 
tions, and in its dignity and surroundings, awe-inspiring. 
Spectators describe their experience in looking down upon 
it in its sombre resting-place in the ground, lying in 
running water with the roots of trees cut away from 
about it as though they had grown over and around it, 
as that of gazing upon the noted dead, and added thereto 
was the weirdness of the scene, at the Onondaga foot- 
hills, in a romantic locality, the scene of historic events; 
the sombreness of the place and the seriousness of the 
people being enhanced by the mysterious action and sup- 
pressed conversation of many persons, mainly in the 
view that this object was the petrified body of one who 
had once lived and walked the earth. The figure reposed 
in a trench about five feet below the surface of the 
ground. The statue reclined a little on one side in a not 
wholly natural position; one arm was underneath the 
body, and the other rested on the lower part of the 





THE FAMOUS CARDIFF GIANT. 


Board of Regents; Professor Henry A. Ward, of the Roch- 
ester University; E. D. Palmer, the sculptor, and Lewis 
H. Morgan, the Indian archeologist. These visitors were 
permitted to make the closest examination of the image, 
and afterward expressed themselves puzzled as to its 
origin, several of them conceding its antiquity, and one 
of them recognizing the pores in the skin as an evidence 
of petrifaction. Professor Hall and Sculptor Palmer, 
after the visits of the scientists, declared that it was a 
clumsily executed statue and that in their opinion it 
was fraudulent. But with the great mass of people who 
saw it it passed for an ancient and remarkable statue, 
and with many it was accepted as a human petrifaction. 
A learned judge of the highest court of the State of New 
York wrote exhaustively in the local press in conten- 
tion of the huge image’s being a human petrifaction and 
in exposition of the possibility of human bodies under- 
going petrifaction. Another judge, in a _ reverential 
mood, appealed for the respectful treatment of this image 
as the remains of one of God’s creatures who had once 
proudly walked the earth. 

After a fortnight’s exhibition at Cardiff, in the spot 
where it was found, the stone giant was removed to Syra- 
cuse and exhibited for some days to curious crowds. It 
was then taken to Albany, and for several weeks was 
exhibited in the State geological building, where other 
admiring thousands saw it. In the meantime a party 
of speculating gentlemen negotiated its purchase with 
Newell, and for $30,000 three-quarters’ ownership passed 
into their hands. It was eagerly sought by P. T. Bar- 
num, the showman, who offered $60,000 for it, and other 
parties proposed its capitalization at a quarter of a 
million dollars for exhibition purposes. After exhibition 
in New York and Boston the original stone giant fell 
into discredit by the rival exhibition of imitations which 
were fashioned in the similitude of the Cardiff wonder 
by a Syracuse sculptor of the name of Carl C. F. Otto, 
which, while like the origina] in many respects, were yet 
more strictly accurate in their proportions. Otto made his 
statue of concrete and then cast, six copies in cement. 
These were readily sold and were exhibited in many parts 
of this country and Europe as the origina] Cardiff giant. 
Barnum placed one of them on exhibition in his New 
York museum, and by superior advertising, its genuine- 
ness threw discredit upon the original. Notwithstanding 
this competition the owners of the giant realized from 
its exhibition fully what they paid for it, but failed to 
make the fortune they had anticipated. 


was transferred to a wagon drawn by 

four horses, which took it to its 
temporary resting-place at Cardiff. The complicity of 
Newell, who was a relative of Hull, was necessary to the 
success of the scheme. The place of deposit on Newell’s 
farm was chosen because it was near the abiding place 
of the Onondaga Indians, among whom there was the 
tradition that in early times a race of stone men, gigantic 
in stature and powerful, had roamed the Onondaga fills, 
overcoming and killing off the aborigines and doing 
havoe and ravages in the country, until through super- 
natural agencies the Indians were able to overpower 
and rid the region of them. So, when the Cardiff giant 
was discovered, Indians from the Onondaga reservation 
came down to see it and gave reverential expression of 
their wonder that one of the stone men of ancient times 
had been unearthed. It was the cunning of the originator 
of the fraud that such a locality was selected and the 
tradition of the stone men utilized. 

One of the imitations of the original giant was taken 
to the north of Ireland, where a couple of shrewd Yan- 
kees palmed it off upon the peasantry as the petrifaction 
of one of the giants of the famous Causeway. This was 
a successful invention, and the enterprise was rewarded 
by the gathering in of large quantities of shillings from 
the curious, ignorant, and deluded people. Other of the 
ingenious imitations were exhibited, to the large profit 
of enterprising showmen, in many parts of the world. 
The original giant, atter it failed to attract people in 
New England, was stranded in 1871 at Fitchburg, Mass., 
and there it was held for storage until recently, when 
it was taken to the Pan-American Exposition. The own- 
ership is in the estate of David Hannum, the original 
of Westcott’s “ David Harum,” and an associate in the 
enterprise, Alfred Higgins, of Syracuse, N. Y. Hannum 
believed “ there were millions in it,” and at considera- 
ble cost acquired three-quarters ownership. Hull and 
Newell realized handsomely from the enterprise, and the 
purchasers from them reimbursed their outlay. Hull 
died at Binghamton and Newell still lives in Onendaga 
valley. 

There have been numerous attempts to duplicate the 
discovery of the Cardiff stone man in various parts of 
this country, but in no instance has the fraud had any 
such degree of success as that which attended the un- 
earthing on Newell’s farm at Cardiff of the famous stone 
image, which has widely become known as “John Henry 
Cardiff.” The ingenuity of man and the credulity of 
his fellows are singularly illustrated in this remarkable 
instanee of fraud, which for a time was eminently suc- 
cessful. 





Concentration and Advertising. 


Tue concentration of railroad properties now in prog- 
ress in this country, like other combinations in the busi- 
ness world, may prove an advantage to the general public 
in the long run in improved service and lower rates, but 
the first results can hardly fail to be disastrous in some 
degree to all enterprises depending partly upon railroad 
advertising as a source of income, and this includes many 
newspapers and other publications. It is said, for exam- 
ple, that when the combination effected by the Harriman 
syndicate goes into operation the separate offices and 
agencies maintained by the different roads entering into 
that combination in all the larger cities of the country 
will be consolidated, and this will be followed by a gen- 
eral pruning of the traveling and soliciting freight and 
passenger agents. All this means, of course, a lessening 
of competition in the railroad business and a consequent 


lessening in advertising. 
doubtless survive. 


Newspaper publishers will 


Hygiene in Children’s Garments. 


a* ENGLISH surgeon calls attention to the great 
discomfort or actual injury caused by ill-fitting 
garments worn by a growing child. Clothing for 
young children is usually made in large quantities at a 
time. All the garments of the lot are cut after a 
fixed pattern, the different parts being pieced together 
rapidly, and stitched by machine, all at the least pos- 
sible cost. The clothes are usually graded according 
to age, instead of size, and so a child who is larger 
or smaller than the average for his age, gets a misfit. 
But even those whose size and age agree are often no 
better off. 

The parent may notice that the child stoops, and 
cannot be made to carry itself erect. Some one, per- 





haps the family physician, may suggest that the frock 
is not loose enough,’ but the mother demonstrates to 
her own satisfaction that it is, by gathering up folds 
of the garment in her hand, or by running her hand 
under it. But if the frock is removed and measured 
front and back, it will be noticed that the measure- 
ments over the chest and the back are the same; in 
other words, the armholes are directly in the centre. 
If the child’s arms were also directly in the centre, 
the shirt or blouse would: be an excellent fit; but the 
child’s anatomy is not so ordered, nature having in- 
tended that its chest should bulge out to make room 
for the lungs, while the back should be flat and more 
or less rigid. 

The effect of this wrongly-made garment is that 
the shoulders are constantly drawn forward, and so 
the expansion of the chest and the play of the lungs are 
restricted, and then insult is added to injury, the poor 
midget being scolded for not sitting up straight. 
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A VIEW IN SEVENTEENTH STREET, LOOKING NORTH IN 
CUT ROCK. 


JOHN B. MC DONALD, WHO 
PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE TO CONFINE ROCK BEFORE A BLAST. THE CHIEF CONTRA 
Photograph 


MASKING ROCK BEFORE THE FUSE IS LIGHTED. 


NOON LUNCH OF 


YORK’S WONDERFU 


FOUR-TRACK STATION AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEARLY COMPLETED. 


PROGRESS OF THE GREAT WORK WHICH IS TO COST $35, 











DOUBLE TUNNEL UNDER A TUNNEL—A BIT OF ECONOMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


LIFTING ROCK BY DERRICK AFTER THE BLAST. 
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REMOVING WEIGHT FROM ROCK AFTER THE EXPLOSION. FLAGMAN HALTING TRAFFIC JUST BEFORE A BLAST. 


HE TRENCH A COMPLETED SECTION AT ELM AND BLEECKER STREETS, ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED. 


DERGROUND RAILROAD. 
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~ THE BALL DRESS *¥ 


By Alice Dunbar 














OW IT was a well-known fact in the inner circles of 
N ’Steenth Street that Della Mott’s father was too 
poor to keep her properly, so that when she—but that 
would be beginning at the wrong end of the story. 

There was just Dell and her father, and they occupied 
rooms on the third floor of 342. One, which was kitchen, 
drawing-room, and dining-room, had a cot curtained off 
for Mr. Mott. Dell had the dark little 
inner Once, in some distant past, there had 
been a mother, but she was never mentioned. She had 
walked out one day bearing with her the treasures of the 
Mott household, and she was not even a memory now. 

Mr. Mott was by nature a paternal man. He joyed in 
children, many of them, and his ideal existence would 
; For all of this Nature 
was wise in giving him only Dell. Paternal as he was, 
Dell was mother, and father, and playmate to him. He 
Still, it was 
his delight to prate pathetically at McEneny’s of his 
great responsibilities. 


in one corner 


bedroom. 


have been in an orphan asylum. 


was a constant source of occupation to her. 


He tended furnaces, did chores, odd jobs, and swept 
sidewalks when he could, while Dell worked in the box- 
factory when there was a place for her, for she had not 
yet keen steadily employed; and together they eked out 
some sort of Sometimes he forgot to come 
home with his earnings. When she was a little girl, Dell 
would ery herself to sleep, supperless and cold; when 


existence. 


she grew larger, her modicum of pride had decreased 
sonewhat, and she would go down stairs to Mrs. Me- 
Mahon’s, or run credit at the corner grocery. 

One night Mott came home and found her lying across 
her bed, breathing heavily. 

Where’s my pigeon?” he cried, 

“Tm sick, pop,” she said, gently—* awful sick. 
lead goes roun’ an’ roun’, an’ I feel awful funny.” 

Mr. Mott sat 
Ile felt’ confused 
circumstance. 


My 


him down to think the situation over. 

and awkward in the face of a new 
Dell had always been a healthy girl; 
why, then, was she sick now? He looked about the room, 
but finding no reply in its cold, staring walls, he put 
on his hat and went out. 

“ Mis’ McMahon,” he said, when that lady had an- 
swered his knock, “* Dell—now Dell ain’t feelin’ so well.” 

Mrs. MeMahon was a woman of quick and decisive 
action, and she started up stairs, talking all the way. 

“(od bless the dear, brave heart!” she cried, taking 
Dell in her arms and feeling her hot head, “ an’ she’s 
got a fever an’ do be makin’ herself all wor-rse a-frettin’ 
because her fayther has no supper. She must have a 
foot-bath an’ be in bed at ence.” 

The doctor said that it was typhoid, and that the best 
place for her was in the hospital. Mr. Mott’s under jaw 
dropped, and his face took on a look of bull-dog deter- 
mination. 

* She sha’n’t go! ” 
in his grief. 

‘My good man,” replied the doctor, “let me assure 
you there is no disgrace in going to the hospital. Some 
of the wealthiest people go.” The doctor knew the tene- 
ment horror of hospitals. 

“My child in a hospital?” grunted Mr. Mott, while 
Mrs. McMahon moaned and raised her eyes heavenward. 


he said, fiercely, almost whispering 


“She will have such care as you cannot possibly give 
her—medical attention constantly, and the best of nour- 
ishment and sanitary care.” 

* Now they want to take her away; they want to put 
my child in a hospital, an’ then she'll be gone, too. 
An’—an’—there’s just me an’ Dell—an’—an’—they want 
to put her in a hospital.” 

Mr. Mott rambled on weakly and broke into sobs, 
whereupon Mrs. McMahon burst into fierce invective 
against the doctor, who shrugged his shoulders and went 
his way. 

Dell did not die. She had a hard fight for life, how- 
ever, and she lay for many weeks hovering between life 
and death. Mrs. McMahon gave up her time to nurse her, 
class of The Pure in Heart, of which she had been a 
and there came jellies and dainties from the cooking 
member. Most nights Mr. Mott slept at the foot of the 
bed, but sometimes, as usual, he forgot to come home, 
when Mrs. MeMahon took his place. But this was not 
often. 

One day Dell sat up weak and pale, with close-cut 
hair, and Mr. Mott sat at her feet and gazed raptur- 





ously at her, and hugged his knees, and even raised a thin, 
cracked voice in song. 

“She needs fresh air,’ said the doctor, sniffing at 
the myriad tenement smells which came up the air-shaft. 
* She ought to have a drive.” 

Mott said nothing, but he worked two days at the 
livery stable on Madison Avenue, and used all his per- 
suasive eloquence to the proprietor to let him have a 
carriage to take Dell driving, in payment for his services. 

It was a great event when that carriage, a rusty one, 
with an ancient gray nag and an unliveried driver, drove 
up to 342. Word flew from lip to lip, and from window 
to window. “ Ol’ man Mott’s takin’ Dell for a drive.” 
It was an auspicious occasion. Frankie Smith’s attempt 
to jeer at the equipage was sternly repressed by Abe 
Powers, with a grim “ Ah, now, shut up.” Mrs. Me- 
Mahon, who was to go as nurse, had on the gorgeous 
green silk—a relic of other days and another owner— 
which she never wore save on state and awful occasions. 
She fussed and fidgeted about, and went in and out of 
the hall to the carriage a dozen times, finally calling 
back shrill-voiced directions to the small McMahons. 
Mr. Mott had introduced the driver at McEneny’s, and 
the two men had discovered each in the other a secret 
sympathy and close companionship hitherto undreamed 
of. Therefore, in the drive, Mr. Mott perched on the box,, 
and they talked joyously and swore a friendship that 
would never die. 

That carriage drive placed the Motts at once on a 
social plane far above Dell’s most sanguine expectations. 
In her short convalescence she had much more attention 
and offers of help than she had had in her whole illness. 
Of course there were some vile cavillers who wondered 
“how ol’ man Mott had managed it,” and others who 
were Philistine enough to decry the whole matter as 
something not so extraordinary, after all. But there is 
always envy, no matter where one goes, and even the 
Philistines could not deny that now the Motts were 
people of social importance. 

It was on account of this great social status that Dell 
received an invitation to the annual ball of the Firemen’s 
Lodge. She had never been invited anywhere before, and 
all ’‘Steenth Street knew how great an occasion was the 
Firemen’s ball. When she and Mrs. McMahon put their 
heads together over the heavily gilded and decorated 
invitation, they were not long in deciding that the car- 
riage drive had done the whole thing. In reality, Mott 
had wheedled the secretary into sending Dell a card. He 
had worked for the secretary for a whole week, and had 
taken him to McEneny’s before he preferred his request. 

Dell’s wardrobe was scant, and they were still in 
debt to the doctor. Every one knows that those who go 
to the Firemen’s ball are arrayed like unto Solomon, 
and no makeshift dress would do. After spending a whole 
day in the dreamy contemplation of her two disreputable 
street dresses and her two faded shirt waists, Dell was 
brought face to face with the crushing realization of the 
fact which found voice in Miss Flora McFlimsey’s wail. 

“Guess you'll be goin’ to de ball?” grinned Mr. Mott, 
as he sat down to supper that night. 

Dell’s eyes were red, but her voice was steady, as she 
said, bravely, “‘ Nope.” 

“No? Why, girl, you’re crazy. Why, dese girls in 
*Steenth Street would give anyt’ing dey got to git an 
invite to de Firemen’s.” 

“Tm not goin’,” said Dell, with wavering voice. 

Mr. Mott put down his teacup and scowled. “ Why?” 
he asked. 

“T got nuttin’ to wear.” 

“ Nuttin’ to wear?” he repeated, vaguely; “ nuttin’ to 
wear? Why, where’s—where’s—?” He paused. Where 
was what? Come to think of it, he had never noticed 
whether Dell had nice dresses or any kind of dresses. It 
had never struck him that Dell had to have dresses. 

He sat staring at her, with his teacup suspended in 
air. Then he put it down, and, leaning over the table, 
whispered confidently : 

* Pigeon, did you ever know dad to trow you down?” 

“ No, pop,” said Dell. 

“Your ol’ dad’s got awful responsibilities, Pigeon, 
awful ones.” He shuddered at the thought of them. 
“But your ol’ dad’ll never trow you down.” 

He repeated this assurance as he went out, and Dell 
felt a great contentment as she went to bed that night. 


After a protracted stay at McEneny’s, where Mr. Mott 
informed the crowd with solemn gravity that his respon- 
sibilities were “ some’p’n fierce,” he walked away, burn- 
ing with a desire to do something great for Dell. He had 
a vague memory that she needed something, but he 
could not remember just what. He felt that were he a 
bigger man, he might accomplish a great feat, but in 
planning it out he became sleepy and went to bed. 

Next morning, however, Mr. Mott started out in good 
earnest to find a dress for Dell. 

First, he did a job on Madison Avenue, and laid his 
case before the cook. But she was unsympathetic, and 
scornfully inquired ‘“‘ phat de loikes of dem wanted to 
go to balls for.” Then he philandered about the delica- 
tessen store-keeper’s wife, but she thought that the 
account which they owed at the store might be paid before 
Miss Mott attended balls. This went on for several 
days, and the day of the ball was coming perilously near. 
Dell had cried over her wardrobe again and again, and 
she and Mrs. McMahon had spent long hours in solemn 
consultation over the matter. They had even tried to 
see what could be done with Mrs. McMahon’s green silk, 
but it was hopeless. Dell was short and slim; Mrs. 
McMahon was tall and stout, and it would have been an 
act of sheer vandalism to have put scissors into its 
rustling folds. 

Then, on a dreary day, Mr. Mott fell on an advertise- 
ment in an evening paper. 

“ Lost—A fox-terrier, marked with a diamond-shaped 
spot on the neck; no tail; ears unevenly clipped; answers 
to name of Dan. Liberal reward and no questions asked 
if returned to No. — Park Avenue.” 

Mr. Mott read this advertisement several times, and 
then he arose and went down the streets, whistling softly 
to himself, as though a great question had been solved. 

When Mrs. Crane, of No. — Park Avenue, was called 
into her dining-room a day later to see the man who had 
brought back her beloved Danny, she started back in 
undisguised fear at sight of the strange figure who con- 
fronted her. He had decked himself for the occasion in a 
frock coat, shiny and ancient, which was too small and 
strained piteously at the button-holes. In one hand he 
held a fuzzy top-hat; in the other he held out to her a 
dog, a yellow dog—a dog unmistakably the product of 
*Steenth Street and ’Steenth Street environments. 

“ Why, that’s not my dog.” cried the lady, indignantly. 

* No, mum,” replied Mr. Mott, humbly. 

“Go away from here! ” shrieked Mrs. Crane. 
dare you?” 

* Ah, now, mum, you won’t be so cruel. I just wants 
an interview wid you. I knew dis wasn’t your dog, but 
I wants to talk wid you.” 

““T don’t want to talk with you,” replied the mistress 
of the house. “ Now, you must go right away, or I will 
call the butler.” 

““T wisht you knew how great my responsibilities are,” 
sighed Mr. Mott; “ you wouldn’t send me away.” 

** Poor man,” said Mrs. Crane, softening. There were 
tears in Mr. Mott’s voice. “Can I help you?” 

* Ah, madam,” sighed Mr. Mott again. He was silent 
for an eloquent instant. Then he continued: 

“1 knew as soon as I saw your advertisement that you 
was a lady, an’ a good lady, an’ I just picks up dis ol’ 
dawg so’s to git to talk to you.” 

* Are you in trouble? Tell me?” 

Mr. Mott pictured his case in glowing colors. Dell’s 
sickness, her motherless condition, her convalescing desire 
to go to a ball. Mrs. Crane’s heart was touched, and 
she wept while Mr. Mott sighed over his responsibilities, 
and the yellow dog whined. 

There was no question but that Dell was the belle of 
the Firemen’s ball. Her pink silk dress, with its white 
lace trimming, was undeniably the richest fabric in the 
room. No one knew, of course, about the soiled place in 
front, over which a ribbon had been draped; nor of the 
carefully taken-in seams, and shortened skirt, nor yet of 
the chalk-cleaned white slippers. It was a well-known 
fact, as has been stated before, that Dell’s father could 
not afford such a new dress, so where—? wondered 
*Steenth Street, as it saw her go forth to the ball. But 
Dell danced and was happy, and the yellow dog, restored 
to its owner, who had loaned him for the occasion, knew, 
and Mr. Mott leaned against the wall at the bal] and 
sighed deeply at his responsibilities. 


“ How 





The Drama in New York. 


T LOOKS as if Maude Adams in “ Quality Street,” at 
the Knickerbocker, were to repeat the splendid tri- 
umph which she enjoyed in her first notable play, “ The 
Little Minister.” As a prim Puritan maiden, abashed 
and almost outraged by a lover’s kiss—a maiden who 
seeks to be loved for herself alone and who is finally won 
in spite of herself—Miss Adams acts with a sincerity 
of purpose and a realization of her part that discloses 
rare histrionic talent. “Quality Street” is a charm- 
ing play, delicious in its comedy, refined in its motive, 
and skillful in the manner in which it is wrought out. 
The stage setting is unique. A great wide window ap- 
pears to open back of an old-fashioned sitting-room, upon 
a well-traveled street, along which pedestrians briskly 
move and across which the curious occupants of the 
opposite mansions cautiously peep from open windows. 








The delusion is almost perfect, and one can readily im- 
agine that he is looking across the stage upon a public 
thoroughfare. Miss Adams’s support is excellent. The 
cast is not very heavy and does not require to be. Every 
member has been well chosen and there is perfect unison 
in the acting throughout this delicious little play. 

The first week of the calendar winter brought a num- 
ber of new plays to the front, and all of them were 
heartily received. A generous reception was especially 
aecorded to Mr. Mansfield in “ Beaucaire,” at the Herald 
Square; to Miss Annie Russell in “ The Girl and the 
Judge,” at the Lyceum; to Virginia Harned in “ Alice of 
Old Vincerines,” at the Garden, and Charles Dalton, in 
“The Helmet of Navarre,” at the Criterion. I shall 
refer to these later. 

It seems odd enough to find such a melodrama as 
“Colorado” drawing crowds nightly at such an old- 
fashioned and well-established theatre of high charac- 


ter as Wallack’s, but Augustus Thomas’s new play is so 
skillfully treated and so admirably presented that it 
fits the requirements of the situation exactly. 

Among the attractions that still display the best of 
staying qualities are the musical comedy, “The Mes- 
senger Boy,” in which James T. Powers disports at 
Daly’s; the everlasting Florodora, at the New York; the 
kittenish Anna Held, in “The Little Duchess,” at the 
Casino; the side-splitting “ Liberty Belles,” at the Madi- 
son Square; the remarkable performance of Charles 
Hawtrey in “ A Message from Mars,” at the Garrick; 
the popular John Drew, in “ The Second in Command,” 
at the Empire; old-fashioned ‘‘ Eben Holden,” at the new 
Savoy; Elsie De Wolfe, in the very excellent society play 
“The Way of the World,” at the Victoria; sprightly 
Grace George, in “ Under Southern Skies,” at the Re- 
public, and Weber & Fields’s exhilarating mélange, of 
which nobody ever seems to tire. JASON. 
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EVENING COSTUME OF JET LACE ON 


VIEW AT STERN BROTHERS’. 
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PRINCESS COSTUME OF SPANGLE LACE 
AND VELVET APPLICATIONS. 



































VELVET, DOEULLET MODEL, RECEPTION-GOWN. 
LATEST PARISIAN DESIGN. 


COSTUME DE VISITE OF DOTTED VELVET, 





STERN BROTHERS. 









































THE VOGUE OF VELVET AND LACE. 
LATEST FASHIONABLE CREATIONS IN RECEPTION AND AFTERNOON COSTUMES. 


Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Feder. 
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SILHOUETTES 


By William Armstrong 


nd ad 
J. H. STODDART Talks of Old Managers and New Plays 











HE LAST of the old 
school of actors, a 
Macready, 


and 


colleague of 
Charlotte Cushman, 
a century ago, Mr. J. H. 
Stoddart, after sixty- 
nine years spent on the 
stage still maintains his 
own at the age of sev- 
enty-four. A link with 
that great theatrical 
past, he was associated 
with Mrs. Henry Wood, 
now many years retired, 
and Mrs. Gilbert, who 
just celebrated her 
eightieth birthday. Born 
in Scotland, and making 


has 














his first public appear- 

ance at the of five, 
he has lived to see not only the passing of many men 
and women renowned, forgotten now almost 


by name, but he has seen the once-despised calling of 


age 


once and 
the actor elevated to one of the most honorable among 
professions. 

After a 
when he 


school between the time 
child r6éles, and not old 
enough to play the part of stripling. Mr. Stoddart began 
his wandering life as an actor, appearing at one time 
or another, the length and breadth of England and Scot- 
land. One of these was at the Amphi- 
theatre in Liverpool, when Mr. Terry, Miss Ellen ‘Terry’s 
father, member of the company in which 
the great actress and her little sister then played the 
children’s parts. 

Mr. Stoddart first came to America in 1854 as a 
member of the elder Wallack’s stock company in the days 
when $15 a a fair salary for the 
young actor, and when Crosby Street one of the 
most fashionable residence sections of the metropolis. 
For twenty years he was a member of A. M. Palmer’s 
noted stock company, and since that time has bridged the 
busy years with association with many stage productions 
up to the present one of “* The Bonnie Brier Bush.” It 
is in this play, in the réle of Campbell, that he wishes, 
after two or three seasons more, to say good-bye to a 
public made up of the grandchildren of those before 
whom he played as a young actor in America forty- 
seven years 


brief attendance at 


was rather old for 


engagements 


Was a same 


week was considered 


was 


ago. Of his long and interesting career, 
the changes that have come in stage life, and of the 
making of his new play, * The Bonnie Brier Bush,” Mr. 
Stoddart gives the following reminiscences: 

“In the days when | began to act, the profession was 
anything but popular with the world in general. In 
Scotland, when the unfortunate player was looking about 
for lodgings to occupy during his engagement in a 
strange town, at many a place the people would exclaim, 
‘An actor! we dinna want you,’ and the door would be 
shut with a bang. 

* But 
years. 


these 
When I was young, a player frequently came 
on the stage under the influence of liquor. It was not 


the actor has himself changed in all 


thought anything of and regarded very lightly. Now, 
if an actor should come on the stage even a little the 
worse for drink it would mean instant dismissal. The 


principal actors were in those days greatly sought after 
by people of prominence. They would go out after the 
play, but generally for a convivial time. ‘The times are 
altered, but they were jolly good times. A better class 
of people is engaged on the stage to-day, people of 
position and education. Instead of looking askance at 
the stage there is now an infatuation and glamour about 
it, and people of cultivation and position are desirous 
to take a place behind the footlights. 

“An honor that has been done me by Bishop Potter 
and the members of the Actors’ Church Alliance of 
America, of which he is president, is my election as one 
of the vice-presidents of the organization. It is some- 
thing which I appreciate. My desire and hope is that 
the church and stage may be closely brought together, 
and that any antagonism may be effaced. Sir Henry 
Irving has done much to remove prejudice against the 
actor. But in that long ago it was different, though 
the times were happy ones. 

“ My first appearance was made when I was five years 
old. I played children’s parts until I got a bit too old 
for that, and then came my school days. But pretty 
soon I was back on the stage again and, with my brother, 
fighting my way through England and Scotland until 
finally I came to America. I remember at Liverpool, 
when I played at the Amphitheatre and the Royal, 
I was in the same company with Miss Ellen Terry’s 
father. She and her sister Kate, little tots then, did 
children’s rdles in the repertory. Kate, Ellen’s sister, 
was, later, also an exceedingly fine actress, but she 
married and retired from the stage. 

“ When I arrived in New York I became a member of 
the elder Wallack’s stock company, at a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week. Clever actors of longer experience thought 
themselves lucky -o get from twenty-five to forty dollars 
a week, and I well remember the time when any actor 
who received $100 a week was pointed out in the 
street. It was considered a sum large enough to com- 


the brilliant lights of half, 


mand that distinction. The contrast with salaries paid 
to-day is rather strong, but living was then so much 
cheaper in New York that it went far to even up things. 
For my sitting-room and bedroom with board in Crosby 
Street, then a fashionable quarter of the city (Mr. Wal 
lack lived in the same street), I paid five dollars a 
week. So. out of my fifteen dollars 1 saved seven and 
sometimes eight dollars a week. 


* The elder Wallack made a contrast with the run 
of stage-managers of to-day. He never corrected any 
actor in the presence of others, but would take him 


aside when rehearsal was over and say, ‘ You'll excuse 
me, but I have played longer than you, and if I were 
you I should do the thing in this way.” We had a green 
room, a call-boy, a hair-dresser to come to our dressing 
rooms, and all those little courtesies. 

* To-day a manager reads a book and thinks what 
actor looks like this or that person, and then picks out 
his man. In old times we had to tackle everything, 
and look it, too, to the best of our ability, whether the 
role required dancing in a drawing-room or fighting. 
It gave you a great deal of experience, for things had 
to be done, and you were obliged to do them. 

“The mounting of a piece nowadays is a wonderful 
advance over the methods that were employed in the 
Mr. Palmer, of whose company I was a member 
for twenty years, put on things beautifully, but in the 
main in my early days the same set of stock scenes did 


past. 


for everything, and the play had to depend upon its 


own merits for success. We all of us know how many 
plays to-day, however, depend in a great measure for 
their success upon the scenery and effects. 


“The repertory forty years ago in New York was a 


very limited one. We played the old comedies, ‘ The 
Rivals,’ ‘School for Scandal, and Shakespeare’s ‘ As 
You Like It. ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ ete., but no 

















J. H. STODDART 
AT THE aGE OF SEVENTY-FOUR. 


‘Hamlet.’ We never did anything new, and when ‘ Po- 
cahontas’ was given, it was an event. If the question 
was asked, ‘ With what play will next season be opened?’ 
the answer would be, ‘One of the old pieces.’ A con- 
tract then extended over three or four years, and during 
that time we played only in New York. In the sum- 
mer I lived on a little farm down on Long Island. Actors 
being in New York constantly were able to gather a cir- 
cle of friends about them and enjoy home life. 

“Tam afraid that the old style would not go now, or 
the giants of those days be accepted. In the past it was 
necessary to begin at the bottom of the ladder and develop 
as you grew in the routine. 
and it gave repose. 


Such a plan gave experience, 
In the modern school it is mainly 
drawing-room work, and some costume plays. <A 
appearance and 
prime necessities. 


fine 
drawing-room manners are the 
Many, after a little coaching, go on 
in leading parts, and in a few years are stars. Under 
such conditions they do crude things, but there is just as 
much ability to-day as there ever was. I am not finding 
fault with the schocl of to-day; indeed, I have tried to 
keep up with it, and to go along with the times. 
“There is frequent mention of the mannerisms of 
great actors to-day. All the great actors I have ever seen 
had mannerisms. Macready. Charlotte Cushman. Kean. 
all of them had mannerisms in delivery, a certain chop- 
ping of the sentences, but there was a something behind 
it all; they electrified their audiences. Clara Morris had 
the most absolute command of facial expression of any 
actress that I can recall. When I acted the part of Dr. 
Osborne with her in * Miss Multon,’ I had one proof of 


good 


this. In the death scene 
she would be sitting 
there, face ghastly 
white with bismuth, and 
on the delivery of the 
lines, ‘ Maurice—for God’s 
sake—let me see—my 
children,’ the tears would 
make a furrow in the 
pigment on her cheeks. 
The Maurice of the cast 
and I would both weep, 
we could not help it. In 
the audience in front of 


her 


us we would see many 
moved to tears. In such 
a moment as this Miss 


Morris has turned to me, 
made a grimace and said, 

















‘Look at Maurice.’ And 
there stood Maurice as 
moist as a Scotch mist. In a flash she had turned her 
face to the audience and begun her lines, and the tears 
would be trickling down her cheeks again. She was crude 
in those days when she came to New York, but, as I have 
said of Cushman and the rest, there was something behind 
it all that electrified. 

“T like my role of Lachlan Campbell in ‘The Bonnie 
Brier Bush’ better than any role that I have ever played. 
The history of how the play came to be made, and the 
making of it, are rather interesting. The first person to 
call my attention to it was a friend of Ian Maclaren (Dr. 
Watson), the author of the book and a friend of mine, 
Charlie Cooper. It was his great desire that I should get 
a dramatization of ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush,’ and as he 
is a neighbor of mine, I heard a great deal on the subject. 
After correspondence between Mr. James MacArthur and 
Jan Maclaren, the plan was agreed upon. The piece was 
read to me at my cottage at Sewarren. It was planned 
that I should play the réle of the old doctor, MacLure. 
‘If I play at all,’ was my answer, ‘ | will play Campbell.’ 
And | feel that [ was right in my estimate. 

“As the play was at first, it proved too sombre, but 
Gus Thomas with Mr. MacArthur did some re-arranging, 
and the character of Posty, which appears in the book, 
was introduced into the play. That cheerful, screaming 
comedy réle gave the necessary light to the shade of the 
piece and helped it a great deal. The points that appealed 
to me most strongly in the portrayal of the stubborn, 
honorable, suffering man, were the dramatic moments 
when he blots his daughter’s name from the family Bible 
and the casting her out from his home into the night; 
himself alone and desolate. 

* Into the play on the fall of the curtain 1 have intro- 
duced the pantomime of placing the candle in the window 
to light the girl back to her home again. It was a dan- 
gerous thing to do, this pantomime after the strongest 
scene in the piece, the casting out of the daughter. But 
the human touch of it all, the overpowering of a con- 
science of fanatical narrowness by the father’s love, ele- 
vates the character in that heartrending, well-nigh unfor- 
givable moment, to its true place in the play and in the 
book. There is no sadder, no more touching scene in any 
play than that moment when, daughter and friends driven 
from him, he stands there and faces his future—alone. 

* Tan Maclaren, himself a clergyman, wished that 
clergymen everywhere might be invited to see the piece, 
and know tnat a good, pure play could succeed on the 
stage as well as any other. The letters that clergymen 
who have seen the play have written to me on the subject 
have given me great pleasure. In these long years that 
I have been acting, it often occurred to me that I had bet- 
ter have chosen some other calling. This was especially 
the case in those early days in Scotland, when the condi- 
tion of actors was so different from that which we enjoy 
now. But then the mere fact of having been an actor 
barred a man from becoming anything else. He had to 
stick to what he was doing, though the outlook was none 
too good. Now. however, after these years, I do not see 
that any other profession would have been better, and as 
for business—well, I have a much better head for learning 
my lines than for attending to that. 

“IT hope 1 shall be able to play ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ until | say farewell to the stage—that is, for two or 
three seasons yet. But I will say this: If I do act another 
play I have ambition enough to say that I want the role 
to be a good one. When I have lost my ambition I want 
to leave off work.” 





2 2 
ADAME NORDICA has a great love for the -Black 
Forest. For some seasons past every vacation 
has been spent there. Last summer she divided her time 
between Boll and a little village at the foot of the Feld- 
berg, the highest point in the forest. The village re- 
joices in the name of Menzenschwand. From her fre- 
quent visits there everv inhabitant has a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the great singer. The very day of her 
arrival she starts out for a walk down the highway 
that is bordered by the houses of the village. At each 
door she stops to hear the news of all that has trans- 
pired since her good-bye in the autumn, and to get the 
hearty welcome that has been awaiting her since a first 
sight of her carriage was caught coming down the moun- 
tain. 
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| NEW YORK SUN 
enjoys the reputation 
of having “ graduated ” 
more successful writers 
of fiction than any other 
American journal, This 
does not argue anything 
against the dictum that 
when you see a thing in 
The Sun but, 
rather, that the training 
which The Sun gives its 
young men is such as to 
ripen genius, and develop 
the higher and rarer in- 
tellectual gifts. If there 
is anything “in” a man 
it is certain to come out 
sooner or later under the 


= it ’s so,” 





JACOB A RIIS, 
Author of ‘* The Making of an 
American.” 


stimulus of The Sun’s reportorial methods and constant 
effort made necessary by its journalistic aims and poli- 
cies. Among the stars of greater or lesser note who 
once revolved around the great luminary of Park Row, 
but now have orbits of their own, are Richard Harding 
Davis, “ Chimmie” Fadden, and Jacob A. Riis. 


a . a 


Of these three the most interesting personality, from 
every point of view, is Myx. Riis, upon whom President 
Roosevelt has conferred the highly-flattering and hon- 
orable title of the Most Useful Citizen of New York. 
No one acquainted with Mr. Riis’s range of service in the 
metropolis will be to dispute his right to 
this title. In his charming autobiography, which ran 
first in the pages of The Outlook, and has recently ap- 
peared in book form under the title, “ The Making of 
An American” (MeMillan), Mr. Riis tells the story 
remarkable and romantic career—how he came 
to this country from his native Denmark a poor and 
friendless youth, and has made himself, after many 
strange vicissitudes, what he is to-day, a great power 
for good not only in the metropolis, but in all the land. 
Many native-born American young men would find it 
to their interest and profit to read this autobiography 
with care, for a more inspiring work for young men we 
do not know. 


inclined 


or his 


a a a 


In his years of service as police court reporter for 
The Sun Mr. Riis gathered up a volume of personal ex- 
periences among the tenements of New York, which he 
used with telling effect in his book, ‘‘ How the Other 
Half Lives,” and his numerous other writings dealing 
with various phases of the under-life of the city. But 
Mr. Riis has not been satisfied with merely depicting 
the miseries, sorrows, and wrongs of the poor and lowly 
on the printed page, but has gone about in an ener- 
getic, persistent and masterful way to remedy the wrongs 
and improve the hard conditions. any move- 
ment for the betterment of the poorer classes in New 
York in recent years has not been either initiated by 
him or had the benefit of his practical sense and expert 
knowledge. To him, more than to any other individual, 
New York owes the existence of the small parks and 
public play-grounds that are helping so largely to lighten 
and brighten the lives of the tenement dwellers. He has 
been largely instrumental, also, in bringing about new 
and better laws regulating the construction of tene- 
ments, with a view to improve sanitation and general 
healthfulness. To make a record, indeed, of Mr. Riis’s 
manifold activities for the good of humanity would be to 
write the history of philanthropic endeavor in New York 
for the past twenty years. 


Scarce 


a “ a 
Though peerages have been conferred upon all sorts 
and conditions of men, there is a sensation in court 
and literary circles over the elevation of the Maurus 





DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Author of “‘ Wild Life Near Home.” 


Jokai to the peerage, by act of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of Austria-Hungary, for Jokai has won dis- 
tinction principally as a novelist, though he is also 
editor of the most influential- newspaper in all Hungary. 
His literary fecundity is the amazement and wonder 
of all other writers of fiction. Thackeray’s novels were 
long, so were those of Dickens; but Jokai’s are far 
longer than either, and more numerous than both, and he 
has written, besides, scores of novelettes (or so his pub- 
lishers call them), that are as long as the average 
American novel, and the list of his books contains 
almost a hundred titles. Yet his fellow-countrymen 
affectionately demand more, and his stories are read 
all over the continent, though they are hard to put 
into English, and consequently are little known in 
America, 


- “ a 


A nature writer new to us is Mr. Dallas L. Sharp, 
but if his * Wild Life Near Home” (The Century Com- 
pany) is a fair sample of his power and quality, we 
shall hope to hear from him often in the future. His 
volume is not only about things “near home,” but it 
bears evidence that the writer has drawn very “ near to 
nature’s heart.” While others, like Mr. Seton-Thompson, 
have brought us into relations of familiarity with 
wolves, bears, and other animals of far-away regions, 
Mr. Sharp discourses of such well-known creatures as 
the woodchuck, the squirrel, the lizard, and the toad, 
and other inhabitants of near-by fields, woods, and road- 
sides. Of these he has written as one who knows whereof 
he speaks, of little creatures which he has studied and 
loved, and in whose habits, characteristics, and brief 
life-histories he has found much that is deeply inter- 
esting and suggestive. 


- ~ = 


Charles Heber Clark, popularly known as “ Max 
Adeler,” is probably the only suecessful and living 
author who has allowed twenty years to pass before 
issuing a new book. His “ Out of the Hurly-Burly ”’ 
and “ Random Shots ” each passed the hundred-thousand 
mark in their early days, for they were full of fun 
and entirely void of offense, but many of their admirers 
have accounted for the author’s silence by imagining 
him dead. On the contrary he is a man of enviable 
physique, health and spirits, and so hard and successful 
a worker in trade journalism that not until this year 
has he found time to write a new book, ‘“ Captain 
Bluitt.” which has just appeared. ‘“‘ Max Adeler” is 
extremely religious, an expert authority on certain trade- 
products, and a practical and persistent worker for the 
improvement of the condition of the poor, an unusual 
list of qualifications for a man who has achieved great 
popularity as a humorist. 


a -* s 


M. Pierre Loti, the famous French author, who is 
reported to be seriously ill, has had a probably unique 
experience as a novelist. Those who have read his 
book, “ Pecheur d’Islande,” written some fifteen years 
ago, will remember that the hero of the story, “Yann,” 
dies by drowning. “ Yann,” it will interest Pierre Loti’s 
readers to know, is the reproduction in fiction of a 
real character, Guillaume Fleury, and Guillaume, it is 
said, never forgave the novelist for bringing him to such 
an end. For it is hard to be killed, even in a book, 
and in the case of “ Yann,” nature was cruel enough to 
steal the story-teller’s plan of disposing of his charac- 
ter. It is hardly three years since “ Yann” left this 
world, and he met a watery grave in a river in the north 
of France. 


” 
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Of the many delightful books on outdoor life written 
by Mr. Bradford Torrey we have seen none more en- 
tertaining than his “ Footing It in Franconia” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). Mr. Torrey is himself a genuine 
New Englander, and for that reason, perhaps, writes 
in a more familiar tone and with more intimate knowl- 
edge of the wild life and scenery of the Franconia region, 
his favorite haunt. than he does of Tennessee, Florida, 
and other distant parts which have been the subjects 
of some of his books. But he is always “ at home” 
with the birds, butterflies, and flowers, wherever they 
be, and his sketches never fail in sympathetic touch, 
gentle humor, and happy descriptions. Mr. Torrey be- 
gan his service in this department of literature long be- 
fore the recent “ outbreak ” of nature study, but none 
of the newer and later writers of this school have sur- 
passed him in real and abiding charm. 


+e + - 


How well Professor. John C. Van Dyke, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, the well-known art critic and writer, has utilized his 
enforced leisure in the salubrious atmosphere of south- 
ern Arizona, is evidenced by his recent volume, “ The 
Desert” (Scribner’s). Banished thither for a season for 
health considerations, Professor Van Dyke has found 
in the clear, dry air of this so-called desert region of 


THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE THEM 





FROM “ WILD LIFE NEAR HOME.” 
Copyright, 1901, by The Century Co. 


the southwest not only a healing balm for physical ills, 
but other joys and compensations, such as nature yields 
to an observant eye, a sympathetic héart, and a cul- 
tured imagination. In surroundings which many would 
find only dull, wearisome and monotonous, he has dis- 
covered many things of real interest and true beauty. 
As an interpreter of nature Professor Van Dyke displays 
the same rare taste and keen discernment to which we 
have been accustomed in his works of art. 


The publishing house of Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany deserve credit for bringing out the most timely 
and important works which have appeared concerning 
China and the Chinese, some of them relating directly to 
the present crisis in that country, but all containing 
information of value for all time to students of Chinese 
history and character. This applies specially to Dr. 
Arthur Smith’s work on ‘Chinese Characteristics,” 
* Village Life in China,” and also to his latest, and 
perhaps greatest book, “China in Convulsion.” In 
the same category belong the several works of Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, President of the Chinese Imperial University, 
the latest of these being “ The Lore of Cathay,” a rich 
treasure of information concerning the religion, philos- 
ophy, literature, and history of the Celestial Empire, 
a monument of scholarship and patient research. Neither 
has the child-life of the Empire been neglected, for this 
house has also published two books by Professor Isaac 
Taylor Headland, treating specially of this phase of 
the subject the first being a volume of “ Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” with original illustrations from Chinese 
artists, and the second a volume, just out, ‘“‘ The Chinese 
Boy and Girl,” also illustrated and decorated after 
the quaint and curious manner of Chinese art. The 
books thus far mentioned, together with others equally 
valuable bearing on the same general subject, constitute 
a really valuable library on China, for all of which the 
public is indebted to the Revell Company. 


Continued on page 557. 








DR. ARTHUR SMITH, 


Author of ‘China in Convulsion.” 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD, . ree. . ; . HERBERT KELSEY, 


in 
**Her Lord and Master.” 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS'S STRIKING NEW DRAMA AT WALLACK’S, 
“ COLORADO.” —ACT I. 








MISS EFFIE _« ; . 7. , y's MARY 
SHANNON, , . . P , \~ MAC KENZIE, 
in Martha Morton’s : : - ‘7? ‘ “‘ Her Last Re- 
new play, ** Her Lord : a hearsal,” by Willard 
and Master.” M eo? Holcomb, at Proctor’s. 
ANNIE RUSSELL, IN CLYDE FITCH’S NEW PLAY, “THE GIRL AND Stee 
THE JUDGE,” AT THE LYCEUM, 








THE SENSATIONAL SCENE IN ACT Ill. OF “ ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES,” AT THE GARDEN.—ARTHUR HOOPS AND VIRGINIA HARNED, IN THE FIGHT FOR LIBERTY. 


NOTABLE PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF THE SEASON. 
SOME OF THE LATEST ATTRACTIONS FOR AMUSEMENT SEEKERS IN NEW YORK AND ELSEWHERE. 
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THE JEFFERSON STATUE PRESENTED TO LOUIS- 


VILLE, WHICH CLERGYMEN CONDEMNED. 
Klauber. 


Jefferson’s Monument 


Causes Trouble. 


HE LORD loveth a cheerful giver, but 
humanity is occasionally more fickle 
with its gratitude. A beautiful statue of 
Thomas Jefferson was recently unveiled 
in front of the court-house in Louisville, 
Ky. The statue was presented to the city 


by two brothers engaged in the whole- 
sale whisky business. When the city 


council attempted to pass a resolution of 
thanks to the donors a member of the 
board of aldermen made and carried his 
point, temporarily, that since the mayor 
of the city had thanked the donors that 
should suffice. A week later the city 
council did the original resolution. 
This action was followed immediately by 
some of the ministers of the gospel taking 
up the matter. One prominent pastor took 
the city fathers roundly to task for ac- 
cepting the gift, declaring that it had 
been purchased and presented by men who 
made their fortunes in the whisky busi- 
ness. He even went to the extreme of 
saying the statue should be shattered. 
The statue is recognized by artists as a 
Jefferson is represented in 
the great 


pass 


masterpiece. 
the act of delivering an oration, 
bronze figure being nine feet high. It 
is mounted on a bronze liberty bell, sur- 
rounded by four allegorical characters— 
Liberty, Justice, Equality, and Brother- 
hood of Man. The entire statue surmounts 
a polished granite base. The sculptor is 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, a Virginian by birth. 
For over a quarter of a century he has re- 
sided in Rome, and was the first foreigner 
to win the Michaelbeer prize. He was 
knighted by the Queen of Italy. He is said 
to have received $25,000 for his latest 
commission. 
2 2 





Books and the People 
Who MaKe Them. 


Continued from page 356. 
JACK OF all literary trades would 
hardly be a proper designation to ap- 
ply to Mr. Andrew Lang. since the term 
implies a low and imperfect grade of work- 











manship, which is not true of Mr. Lang’s 
many and varied products. In literature, 
perhaps, more than in any other sphere 


of human thought and effort, 


| & Co. 
|in the rdle of an independent critic, a 





/cireles in 
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from the hand of Mr. Lang, four of them 
original work of a high character and the 
fifth a compilation bearing evidence of 
his rare taste and skill as an editor. The 
best of the books from a literary point of 


view, is the monograph on Alfred Tenny- 
son, contributed to the series on modern 


English writers published by Dodd, Mead 
In this volume Mr. Lang appears 


part which he fills here, as always, with 


admirable insight, a true sympathy, and 
keen discrimination. All in all, it is by 


far the best of the biographies in this se- 
ries, thus far published. 

In his book on “ Magic and Religion’ 
(Longmans, Green & Company), Mr. Lang 
treads on ground perhaps still more famil- 
iar to him, for in folk-lore and anthro- 
pology he ranks an expert. In this vol- 
ume he tilts a lance against Mr. J. G. Fra- 
zer’s “ Golden Bough,” a work which has 
considerable discussion in certain 
England on account of the 


caused 


| writer’s theory as to the origin of religion 
|and of the belief in Christ’s divinity. To 





these theories Mr. Lang expresses emphatic 


| contribution to folk-lore in the shape of a 





| violet ray, 


| the New York Independent on “ 


it is possi- | 


ble for a man to do many things and to} 


do them all well. At all events Mr. 
has succeeded in making a reputation for 
himself as the most versatile and produc- 
tive of modern men of letters. 


His range | 


Lang | 


and variety of literary service are simply | 


marvelous. Asa writer of light and grace- 


ful verse, as a folk-lorist, a biographer, a | 


critic, a historian, and other things too 
numerous to mention, 
evidence and always in the style and man- 
ner of a master. In the quality of his 
humor and the charm of his style he re- 
minds us often of Charles Lamb. In addi- 
tion to a constant flow of books from his 
pen on all manner of topics, from nursery 
tales to anthropology, Mr. Lang also finds 
time to write frequently for the period- 
icals and to edit several pages of delight- 
ful chat about men and things under 
the title “ At the Sign of the Lyre” in 
Longman’s Magazine. 

Only recently no less than five books 


on as many distinct subjects have appeared 


he is constantly in | 





|“ Baby’s Diary.” 


rival hypothesis of the ‘“ Golden Bough ” 
itself. Mr. Frazer, as he points out, has 
very slender warrant for identifying Vir- 
gil’s Golden Bough, which served as a pass- 
port to hell, with the branch that a claim- 
ant for the priesthood of the Arician grove 
had to pluck before he could challenge the 
“ghastly priest” to fight for his life and 
dignity. Setting that apart, Mr. Lang 
thinks that there is no need to assume any | 
but a most natural origin for the custom. 
Two other volumes in which our author | 
displays a high degree of literary skill and 
critical acumen are his * Mystery of Mary | 
Stuart ’ and the concluding volume of * 
History of Scotland.” 

The fifth and last of Mr. Lang’s recent 
productions is a collection of fairy tales 
for children under the title of ‘* The Violet 


Fairy Book” (Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany.) This is one of a series of fairy 


books edited by Mr. Lang which have been 


}amounts paid by his company, in 


year endowment period. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lestiz’s Weexty. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. ] 


CORRESPONDENT, who says he has 
paid for his experience with the fra- 
assessment remarks as fol- 
“ Several years ago an agent of one 
of the old-line companies showed me what 
he said was a statement of the actual 
settle- 
ment of a policy at the end of a fifteen- 
He showed that 
the insured kad received every dollar that 

had put in, that he had also had his 
life insured during the entire period of fif- 
ieen years, and that he still had a profit | 
beyond all this. When I presented the 


ternal orders, 


lows: 


facts to a friend, who had asked me te 
become a member of his fraternal order, 
he said the statement of the insurance 


agent was absolut.ly false. 1 did not know 
enough at that time to verify the facts, 
and that is how I came to join a fraternal 


| order and to pay my assessments as | did, 


| dissent and buttresses up his argument | 
with many citations from many sources. 
He gives one delightfully characteristic 


“f 


| 


regularly, for five only at last to 
have the order go up and wipe out every 
cent | had put in. I think you ought to 
emphasize the fact that a policy in an 
old-line company always has some value, 
and that the longer one holds it the more 
he has to show for his money. 


years, 


This is not 
the case with any fraternal membership.” 
The suggestion thus made deserves thought- 
ful consideration. 
sary. 


Comment is unneces- 


* Kansas City: Yes, among the best 
poms nt is guaranteed. 
.” Jersey City: Letter 
stateme nt 1s correct. 
. 2 Md.: 


’ Baltimore, 
closes that the company you 
prime condition. I would 
in Jit. 
* Reader,” 
the Mutual 


: (2) 
The 


received. Your 


Investigation 
refer to 
not advise 


dis- 
is not in 
insurance 


Wakefield, 
Life, and 


Mass.: I 


would prefer 
think, in the 


end, it will 


4 | give you better satisfaction than the smaller com- 


appearing each successive: holiday season , 


for the past seven or eight years. The ti- 
tles of all thus far have been borrowed 
from the rainbow, so that we have had sue- 
cessively a “ Red,” a * Green,” a * Yellow,” 
a “ Blue,” fairy book, and other colors, 
these varying hues applying, we may say, 
only to the covers of the books and not to 
the contents, which are all of one com- 
plexion so far as delightful and dainty 
qualities are concerned. This year’s book, 
“The Violet,” like all the others in the 
series, is a collection of fairy tales of many 
ages and many lands, edited by Mr. Lang 
with an evident eye to simplicity, good 
taste, and sound morals. Well-known art- 
ists have done their part equally well in 
adding to the charm of the volume. To all 
persons except that small and diminishing 
fraction of people who do not believe in 
fairy stories for children, this book of the 
as well as its companion vol- 
umes, will appeal with a force which, in 
many cases, will prove irresistible. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that in an article in a recent number of 
The State 
of American Literature,” Mr. Lang is not 
particularly cheerful nor complimentary. 
He thinks that our literature is in danger 
of being “ swamped by the novel,” but who 
shall say that his fears are not well 
founded ? 


A Natural Lamb. 


* Ou, do look at that dear little lamb! ” 
said Frances, on seeing a young lamb for 
the first time in her life. 

“Isn’t it pretty?” asked mamma. 

“Yes; and it is so natural, too. It 
squeaks just like a toy-lamb, and has the 
same sort of wool on its back.” 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup helps consump- 
tives and cures incipient consumption ; it loosens the 
phlegm and heals. if is, without doubt, the best cough 
medicine. Price 25 cents. 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is the wine 
for Americans. Its purity and bouquet commend it to 


A Mother’s Milk 


may not fit the requirements of her own 
offspring. A failing milk is usually a 
poor milk. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk has been the standard for 
more than forty years. Send 10c. for 
71 Hudson St., N. Y. 





| her memory and her brain works more per- 





you mention. 

Greenfield, Mass.: It would be 
for you to drop your policy and take 
in one of the strongest old-line 
though perhaps it would be as well to wait an- 
other year and get your cash value, provided you 
are assured that it will be more than your third 
payment. 

“G. 5.,”"" North Wales, Penn.: 1! certainly be- 
lieve that you will be better satisfied with an 
ordinary life policy in some strong old-line com- 
pany than with your membership in the Knights 
of Honor. The increase in the assessments must 
inevitably continue as the death rate increases, | 
while in an old-line company your rate of pay- 
ment is fixed and every year your policy has a 
greater value. No stamp. 


She HHevrn 


pany 
< wiser 
a new one 
companies, 


Memory Food. 


A CASE WHERE Memory WAS STRENGTH- 
ENED BY GRAPE-NUTS. 

Foop that will actually help the mem- 
ory as well as agree perfectly with a deli- 
cate stomach is worth knowing of. | 

A good wife out in Alta, la., who did | 
not know which way to turn to get food 
that would agree with her husband who 
was left in a weakened condition after a 
serious illness and could scarcely retain 
any food in his stomach, was one day 
induced to try him on Grape-Nuts, the 
famous ready-cooked breakfast food, and 
from the first he began to improve rap- 
idly. In three months he had gained 30 
pounds. 

She says that his stomach has recov- 
ered so completely that he can now eat any 
kind of food. 

She mentions the boy of an intimate | 
acquaintance, who was so delicate and 
thin that his appearance was pitiable and | 
he had no appetite for any ordinary food. 
He was put on Grape-Nuts and liked the | 





crispness and sweetish taste of the new 
food and took to it. His improvement 
began at once and he is now a healthy, 


plump boy. 

“I know that Grape-Nuts will do more 
for weak stomachs than any medicine. 
The claim that it will build up and 
strengthen the brain has been proven to 
my certain knowledge. Sister, who writes 
for the press, and is compelled to mem- 
orize a great deal, has been using Grape- 
Nuts and says she is strprised at the re- 
sult. There is a marked improvement in 


fectly and with better results. 

“Please do not publish my name.” 
Name can be given by the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Is Your Brain Tired ? 





TAKE HorsForp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. Y. S. Troyer, Memphis, Tenn., says : | 
“Tt recuperates the brain and enables el 
to think and act.” Makes exertion easy. | 
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Never Varies 


Whenever or wherever 
it is found 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


in taste never varies. 


Age and Purity 


commingle to enrich the 
flavor and delight the taste. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Waverley, Model 21, ts without a com- 
ee in the electrically - propelled class. 
Vith a mileage radius ot 50 miles, it 1s by far 
the best electric on the market 


Price $850 


Send for catalogue 
American Siezeie ir 4 
WAVERLEY AUT OBILE DEPT, 
indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Branch, 91 Filth Avenue 
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peculiar to itself. The 

traveler finds here generous 
hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
eral THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and Country 
Club. s3: 33 33 


I always the same. It is 







George 
AW. tieeler 


Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 














Musica people who call at the warerooms of Sohmer 
& Co. may G assured that they will find what will grat- 
ify the most cultivated musical taste in every respect. 
TELEPHONE service ts the twentieth-century means ot 
communication. Rates for residence service in Manhat- 
tan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Com ny 
15 Dey Street, 111 West Thirty-eighth Street, 215 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 
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THE START FROM THE HOTEL—READY FOR THE CHASE. 

















ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FOX-HUNTING ASSOCIATION—THE MEET AT 
FOX-HUNTERS FROM A DOZEN 


A GROUP OF FAIR KENTUCKY FOX-HUNTERS 


ESTILL SPRINGS, KY., WAS ENJOYED BY 


DIFFERENT STATES AND WAS CONTINUED THROUGHOUT FOUR DAYS. 








w In The Kingdom of Sport w 


HE LITTLE summary which is placed in small type 
at the end of football games really told the story 
of the final gridiron battle of the season—when the 
Army defeated the Navy at Franklin field, Philadelphia. 
Here is the story: “ Touchdowns—Daly, Nichols. Goals 
from touchdown—Daly. Goals from field—Daly.” A 
more glowing tribute was never paid to a real football 
hero than those few simple words, for they tell as clearly 
the full story of the battle as cold type could tell. They 
also show that the score was 11 to 5 in favor of the 
Army, for that was the team that Daly played with. 
The West Point team is a splendid one, and every man 
in the line and back of it deserves his quota of credit; 
but if it had not been for that little Harvard ex-quarter- 
back the chances are that the score would have had a 
slightly different meaning. While the West Point team 
was a 5 to 1 favorite in the betting before the game, 
the Annapolis players were not a bit frightened and went 
at their old-time rivals with tooth and nail, and played 
a much better game than was anticipated. The second 
half was only just started when Daly captured the ball 
and made an electrifying run down the field for 100 
yards and scored another touchdown for West Point. 
His interference was good, of course, or he would not 
have been able to make such a run, but at the same time 
his speed. nervy dodging, and tact in eluding tacklers 
was about as pretty a piece of work as has been seen 
during the vear. 


Retired from the Diamond. 
HE BROOKLYN BASEBALL CLUB has resigned a 
player for next season who is an honor to the pro- 
fession, and his success ought to be a lesson to the thou- 
sands of young players who crop up every year. J. ‘TI. 
McGuire began to play baseball when some of the young 
stars of to-day were in long dresses, yet he holds his 
own to-day with any of them. Careful of his word, his 
health, and his reputation, he has never lacked a good 
playing position and plenty of friends since he first 
began to stop hot shot behind the bat. As a coach for 
young pitchers he has no superior, and he is also a 
steady catcher, thrower, and batsman. His only weak- 
ness is that he can’t help carrying lead in his feet. 


The Cross-country Championship, 
WAS PLEASED to see the lively interest manifested 
in the recent cross-country championship of the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association decided at Morris 
Park, near New York. D. W. Franchot, of Yale, cap- 
tured the individual championship, running the six and 
a quarter mile race in the good time of 34 minutes and 


20 seconds. Contests of this sort, if properly encour- 
aged, will do more to develop distance runners among 
our amateurs than anything else—something we de- 
cidedly need in this country. This lack of distance men 
showed up too conspicuously in the recent international 
track and field games in which Yale and Harvard met 
Oxford and Cambridge. All of the distance runs were 
conceded to the Englishmen before a running shoe was 
put on. With more cross-country running a different 
story can be told the next time that the American and 
English athletes meet in a set of games. In the inter- 
collegiate cross-country championship Yale also won 
the trophy, as Teel finished fourth, Stevens seventh, 
Donohue fourteenth, and Vantassell eighteenth. Yale's 
total score was 22 to 31 for Pennsylvania, 35 for Cor- 
nell, and 67 for Princeton. 


Hockey Grows in Favor. 
N HOCKEY is found a game that promptly takes the 
place of football in order of season, and it is rapidly 
doing so in popular appreciation. When the frowsy- 
topped, but armored warriors of the gridiron retire from 
soggy sward, the hockey players, many of them the same 
men that rushed and tackled on the gridiron, clamp 
on their skating shoes with the steel runners perma- 
nently fastened to them and continue the game of get- 
ting to the goal of the other side. That hockey should 
be growing in popularity, as unquestionably it is, fur- 
nishes little cause for surprise. It interests the same class 
of sport-lovers that are enthusiastic over football, and 
it is natural that it should be so. It is a game that 
has many features in common with football. The object 
of the game, the plan of play, and the formation of 
the players are similar to the gridiron struggle. It re- 
quires alert senses, quick eyes. nerves that do not “ rat- 
tle.” brawn, and speed of motion to win on the ice, plus 
a skill at skating that adds a novel and interesting fea- 
ture. Winter following winter, larger crowds have been 
drawn to the local rinks to watch the hockey players. 


Signs of the Times in Cycling. 
HILE THE manufacturers of and dealers in bicycles 
confess that they have been doing poorly so far 
as sales are concerned, it is a fact for reflection that the 
repair men are generally reported to be doing a good 
business. This indicates that cycling is not dead, as 
some pessimistic Jeremiahs wail; that there is yet a 
great deal of riding; that many old machines are being 
used, and that the manufacturers have ground for their 
confidence that there will be a revival vet in the bicycle 
business. As Colonel George Pope. of the American 


Bicycle Company, commonly called * the trust,” recently 
remarked to me: “ Riders have been clinging to their 
old wheels tenaciously. Many of them did not buy last 
spring because of the protracted term of stormy weather. 
Those old machines are wearing out, however, and by 
the thousands. When they are useless the riders will 
have to buy new ones. Few will quit riding. When 
the thousands who have wheels three years old start in 
to get new ones, you will see a revival that will remind 
you of the booming years, because it is proverbial that 
a man or woman with a new wheel wants to get out on 
it and try and lord it over his or her fellows, just the 
same as a woman must go out when she has a new 
Easter bonnet. 


Guarantees with Automobiles. 
.* IS NOTEWORTHY that a number of the more prom- 
inent manufacturers of automobiles are now begin- 
ning to give guarantees of soundness and efficiency to 
purchasers of their machines, the same as bicycle makers 
formerly did. This tends toward greater confidence 
and more satisfaction on the part of customers, and 
these promote business. In spite of the remarkable rec- 
ords that have been made by Messrs. Fournier, Keene, 
and Bostwick, it is well to realize that the manufac- 
ture of automobiles suitable for ge.eral use is still in 
a tentative stage. 


The Six-day Bicycle Race 
A* THE OUTSET of the six-day bicycle race at Madi- 
son Square Garden it appeared as if there were a 
couple of teams of foréigners in it that were good enough 
to defeat any of the American teams, barring Walthour 
and MecEachern. On form, Gougoltz and Simar were 
the best of the importations, with Muller and Leepoutre 
as second choice. The track for the race was specially 
constructed, as the ideas with regard to track building 
change each year. GrEoRGE E. STACKHOUSE. 
. e 


Fortune Out of “ Tips.” 


T WAS not*an ordinary flood of light, but an electrical 

illumination of the Pan-American order, that was 
thrown upon the “tipping” system by the statement 
published the other day, that a colored waiter of 
Pittsburg had retired at the age of eighty-one on a 
fortune of $100.000 made chiefly from “tips.” There 
is nothing surprising about the size of this fortune, 
considering the vigor and audacity with which the 
squeezing business is carried on by the fraternity of 
waiters 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


WE MAIL UPON REQUEST 
CAREFULLY PREPARED 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 








The pamphlet, 

“ About Our Business,’ 

will be mailed to anyone 
interested in stocks and bonds. 
HARRISON & WYCKOFF, 


members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York. 














THE 


Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital . . . $4,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,100,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the ae gag of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 





Spend it and have it, too. Seems 
an impossibility; but that’s what you 
do when you take an investment policy 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





Advice to Mothers: Ms. Wixstow’s Soorn 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy tor ciarrhoea. 
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Hints to Money-makers 








[NOTLCE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESsLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose 
a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests.] 

HAT’S IN a name? Sometimes a great 
deal, until a name is played out. 

The Standard Oil crowd has much to an- 
swer for. The name of Rockefeller has 
beguiled to ruin many a speculator and 
investor. It was the Rockefeller name that 
sent Leather common kiting from 10 to 
40. It was the same name that gave a 
tremendous spurt to Linseed Oil, and lately 
the names of Rockefeller and Rogers sent 
Amalgamated Copper to 130, and_ led 
every one to credit the commonly circulated 
reports that it was to be another Standard 
Oil stock and that it would sell at $250 a 
share. This was not long ago. The drop 
from $130 to $75 per share in Amalga- 
mated occurred within the short space of 
six months. If the story of the Amalga- 
mated combine could be written. it would 
make, I fear, a shameful page in Wall 
Street’s history, and cause some million- 
aire church members to shrink away from 
the inevitable disgrace which would fol- 


| lew the publication. 


For poor men to do such things for gain 
might possibly be excusable, but what shall 
be said or thought of enormously wealthy 
men who condescend to such sinister meth- 
ods to gather into their coffers the money 
of confiding investors. many of them hard 
working men and women’ Of course the 
reply would be that those who go into the 
stock market must take their chances. But 
what ef the false statements inspired by 
millionaire manipulators 
falsehoods circulated by their newspaper 


. of the deliberate 


agents to stimulate the speculative fever, 
und what of the curses that must follow 
them as long as they live? I fear that 
the name of the Standard Oil crowd will 
ne longer charm the public. If it does, 
those who are sufferers in any new con- 
fidence game on Wall Street, with which 
the Standard Oil is. or is said to be, as- 
sociated, will deserve all that they get. 
It is an old axiom that they who lie down 
with dogs must expect to get up with 
fleas. 

The decline in Amalgamated Copper 
came just at the time when the Morgan 
crowd were manipulating the market for 
a rise. It must be said to the credit of 
J. Pierpont Morgan that he has so skill- 
fully engineered his great railroad and in- 
dustrial enterprises as to give them sue- 
cess. or the appearance of success, thus far 





$7,89 1,000.00 
3%% CORPORATE STOCK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Exempt from all Taxation in the State > of New York, 
except for State Purposes. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Cold. 


EXECUTORS 
THIS STOCK. 


ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ARE AU 
THORIZED BY SECTION 9 OF ARTICLE 1 OF CHAPTER 417 OF TH 


E LAWS OF 1897 TO INVEST IN 





SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY THE COMPTROLL ER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
at his office, No. 280 Broadway, in The City of New York, until 


THURSDAY, THE 12TH DAY OF DECEMBER, 1901, 


at 2 o'clock P. M., for the whole or a part of the following described Registered Stock of The City of New York, 
bearing interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, to wit: 


CORPOR ATE STOCK OF THE 
$2,500,000 06 CO! NEW YORK, FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE RAPID 
TRANSIT RAILROAD. 
Seana ao ae 
i C 
1, COR, O88 fy OF NEW YORK, FOR 
SEHOOLHOUSES AND. SITES 
THEREFOR IN THE BOROUGHS 
OF [ATTAN AND THE 
BRONX. 
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c “ONSTRU CTING Me BRIDGE OVER 
I1HE HARLEM RIVER, FROM ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIFTH 
STREET TO ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-NINTH STREET (CHAP- 
TER 986, LAWS OF 1595). 
Principal payable November ], 1941 


250,000 00 cor PORATE, STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEV YORK, FOE 
CONSTRUCTING A BRIDGE OVEI 
THE HARLEM RIVER, EKOM ONE 


Sewewk 





HUNDRED AND tTY-FIFTH 
STREET [TO ONE Ht <br ED AND 
FORTY-NINTH STREET (CHAP- 


TER 986, LAWS OF 18%, AND 

CHAPTER 719, LAWS OF 1900) 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
650.000 00 CORFOR ATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW _ YORK, FOR 
THE USES AND PURPOSES OF 
THE aN 1 taeda OF DOCKS 
AND FERRIE 
Principal carats November 1, 1941. 
es. CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
ITY OF NEW YORK, FOR 
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at least. Those who have followed Mor- 
gan have made money, while those who 
have followed the Standard Oil crowd have 
been swept into the vortex of ruin. Mor- 
gan’s turn may come. Some believe that 
he will meet his Waterloo on the indus- 
trial field, and that it will come with a 
sudden trade revulsion, such as Germany 
has experienced within the last eighteen 
months. How tremendous this revulsion 
has been is disclosed by a recent Berlin 
cablegram in the New York Herald. It 
recites that just a vear and a half ago 
trade was booming throughout Germany, 
while to-day * all is dull and depressed and 
no business is being done.” 

This extraordinary revulsion is attrib- 
uted to the over-exploitation, of electrie 
companies, until their shares reached fan- 
tastic prices. The cablegram reports that 
at one time the value of German electrical 
shares was calculated at over $166,000,000, 
and that the prices of steel and coal and 
of all the metals and other materials em- 
ployed in electrical mechanism advanced 
to unprecedented figures. Then came the 
crash, and thirty-five thousand working- 
men were left crying for bread in Berlin 
alone, while all over Germany like condi- 
tions prevail. This leads me to recall 
again the fact that the shipping interests 
of this country have suffered a similar ex- 
perience within the past twelve months. 
A vear ago ships enough to carry cargoes 
could not be found. Now every harbor is 
filled with idle shipping and ocean 
freights have dropped to a fourth of what 
they were a year ago. 

Have we any guarantee that our own 
financial spree, which has now continued 
for nearly three years, and which is car- 
rving prices of many stocks, at this time, 
much higher than they were during the 
hoom a vear ago, will not end in a sudden 
collapse, such as Germany has experienced % 
The tremendous exploitation of the Ger- 
man electrical shares to the vast aggre- 
gate of $166,000,000 is nothing compared 
with the exploitation of our billion and 
a half steel corporation; nothing to the 
proposed exploitation of the $400,000,000 
Northern Securities Company. with no 
tangible property behind it excepting the 
shares of railroads that are to be = ab- 
sorbed. Any one of a dozen industrial en- 
terprises capitalized at over a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, on this side of the water, 
within the past few years can be men- 
tioned. Some of these have gone to pieces. 
Others are going. How long before the 
general smashwill come’ Let those who 
engineered the Amalgamated Copper deal 
answer this question, 

I do not deny that we are enjoying sin- 


| gularly prosperous conditions in this coun- 
| try, but they have led to an era of unpre- 
| cedented extravagance. One of the most 


eminent bankers of New York. a gentle- 
man of vast wealth, high social position, 
and commanding influence in his sphere 
of action, said to me, with a sigh, the other 
day: “Ll tremble for the future of this 
country. Never in all my life have 1 
known such extravagance. I sat at a little 
private dinner party in one of our city 
mansions the other night and I will give 
you my word that the lady who sat be- 
side me was adorned with not less than 
half a million dollars’ worth of blazing 
jewels! 1 tell you the age of Lucullus is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with this, and as surely as extravagance 
has led inevitably in the past to luxury, 
luxury to indolence, and indolence to ruin, 
so we must face, sooner or later, the in- 
evitable result of this disposition to mag 
nify and glorify the great prosperity which 
a benignant Providence has bestowed upon 
us.” There is a whole sermon in these few 
words, and | earnestly commend them to 
the attention of every thoughtful reader. 
The late Jay Gould. shrewd man that he 
was, explaining how he had come to sell 
out his stecks before a tremendous break 
in the market. said. in that quaintly hu- 
morous style of his, “I was a little lame, 
and so I started early.” 

The organization of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company and the proposed combina- 
tion of Union Pecific. Northern Pacifie, 
Great Northern, and Burlington interests, 
has led to the natural conelusion that 
Morgan. Hill. Harriman. and the allied 
Vanderbilt and Gould interests are pre- 
paring to put up prices in the stock mar- 

Continued on page 560. 
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JACOB BERRY & CO. 


+ ‘onsolidated Stoek Exchange 
MEMBERS : . Y. Produce Exchange. 


44-46 eacasway. NEW YORK, 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLK., 847 MAIN ST. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS - BONDS -GRAIN -COTTON 


Transact a general brokerage business in lots of all 
quantities. Issue upon request “A GLIMPSE A1l 
WALL STREET AND ITS MARKETS,” and other 
data of interest. Information on financial subjects glad 
ly turnished. 


C. H. Van Buren & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt.) 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION. 


MORRIS & WILMARTH, 


. Y. Consolidated Exchange, 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange, 
’ Chicago Board ot Trade 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Private wire to Chicago. 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


Especially efficient service for out-of-town accounts. 
Moderate margins. Correspondence invited. Com. 1-16 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. BRANCHES . jz ay Bey 4 . 
LADIES’ DEP’TS. at Both Branches. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon Sts. 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
sought for investment or on margin. Commission 1-106. 
PFELEPHONE 1945 CORTLANDT 
Inquiries regarding investment or 7 culative securities 
promptly answere 


DAILY MARKET LETTER ON. APPLICATION 


Calhoun Cragin &, Co. 


Members N.Y. Cons. Stock Exchange. 
50 BROADWAY. Phone, 3580 Broad. 
Market Letter on Application, 











Est. 1896. 











J. L. McLean & Co., 


(‘ ‘onsolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
Members } New York Produce E nna. 
lc hicago Board ot Trade. 


435 Chestnut St., 85 rete St., 
Philadelphia. 


Bost 
1,116-19 Broad Exchange Building, 
25 BROAD STREET. 
3RANCH OFFICES: 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR EAST sotn ST. 
We solicit the patronage of those wishing to buy or 
sell stocks, ether tor cash or on margin. 
Daily Advisory Letter sent upon application ; also our 
Special Booklet, which 1s now ready. 


W.E.Woodend & Co 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Telephone, 2109 & 2110 Broad. 
Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Money loaned upon Listed | Orders solicited for the 
Securities. Deposits re- purchase or sale ot 
ceived subject to check, | Stocks, Bonds, Grain and 
and interest allowed on} Cotton for Cash or on 

daily balances. margin. 


Daily Market Letter on request. Correspondence solicited. 


L. J, McCormack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone No. 634, Cortlandt 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
Telephone No. 3578 Main 














NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, | 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, f 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, | 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1901. } 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons who 
have omitted to pay their taxes for the year 1g01 to pay 
the same to the Receiver otf ‘axes at his aice in the 
Borough in which the property is located, as follows : 

Borough, of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, N. Y.; 

Borough ot ‘The Bronx, corner ‘Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx, N. 

3orough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Borough ot Queens, corner Ji ackson avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City, N. 

Borough ot Rx — 
srighton, Staten Isli and, 
before the first cay ot h. anuary, 1902, as provided by 
section g1g of the Greater New York Charter (Chapter 

378, Laws of 1897). 

Upon any such tax remaining unpaid after the first 
day of December, 1901, one per centum will be charged, 
received and collected in addition to the amount there- 
of, and upon such tax remaining urpatd on the first day 
of January, 1902, interest will be charged, received and 
collected upon the amount thereof at the rate of seven 
per centum per annum, to be calculated from the sev- 
enth day of October, 1g01, on which day the assessment 
rolls and warrants for the taxes of 1901 were delivered 
to the said Receiver of Taxes, od the date of payment, 
pursuant to section 916 of said ac 

DAVID E AUSTEN, 
Receiver of ‘Taxes. 


Ri hmond Building, New 

















WEST POoINT’S FOOTBALL SONGS 








EST POINT’S annual contribution to 

the literature of the pigskin forms 

quite a little volume this year, being is- 
by the Government Printery at the 
post. “ Football Songs of 1901 ” relate en- 
tirely, of to the contest between 
the Army Navy te at Franklin 
Field, and the cadets blow the trumpets of 
victory loudly the mid- 
is familiar 
Maryland,” 
Eyes,” and 
said to be 


sued 


course, 
and ams 
indeed 
to 


such as “ 


very 
Each 
old or 
Elizer,” 
Gray.” 
by 
and have 


over 
some 
My 


* Goo-Goo 


dies. song set 
tune, 
* Ann 
* Dolly 
written 
the post, 
is very inspiring when chorused by a score 
of manly throats, all glo- 
rious pitch of enthusiasm. 

One of the best and the most popular 


new, 


The verses are 
the poet of 
a rollicking swing that 


Professor Goulon, 


keyed up to a 


among the army boys is set to the good 
old tune of “ Benny Havens O,” still dear 


to the heart of many a grizzled general: 


Let us lift our voices, fellows, for the Black and 
Gold and Gray, 

May it ever float triumphant, and especially to 
day; 


May victory rest within its folds when the sun’s 
descending ray 


Sees the Army drink the Navy’s health and use 

the Navy’s pay 
Chorus. 

Oh, the Black and Gold and Gray, the Black and 
Gold and Gray, 

Sing loud and strong this good old song, our 
team will win the day 

So, come lift your voices, fellows, for the Black 
and Gray and Gold, 

For the backs who'll make the touchdowns and 
the line that’s sure to hold; 

In the Philippines and in the South the story will 
be told, 

How the Gold and Blue went down before the 
Black and Gray and Gold! 

“Navy Blue” is another favorite: 

O dark blue is their color and they're feeling that 
way too, 

They've got a lot of trouble and I'll tell it now 

‘ to you, 


Their team it took a spasm when it saw our rapid 


pace, ; 
They said if they would beat us they’d have to 


take a brace 
Chorus. 

Blue, Blue, Blue, 

O they wish their color would fade; 
Blue, Blue, Blue, _ 

They'd like a different shade; 
Blue, Blue, Blue, 

From reveille till tattoo, 


Gray men 
Blue 


They wish that they were 
’Stead of Blue, Blue, 


These are the lines set to the music of 


“ My Marytand’ 


Once more you've come to Franklin Field, 
Annapolis, Annapolis, 
tut don’t you know your 
Annapolis, Annapolis 
And have you brought from far and near 
Those friends you claim to hold so dear, 
To see them shed a briny tear, 
Annapolis, Annapolis? 


fate is sealed, 


? 


Come, men, brace up, and loudly cheer 
The Army Team, the Army Team, 

And watch without the slightest fear, 
The Army Team, the Army Team. 

See how the N: avy line gives way 

And scatters out in broad dismay, 

While through it rush without del lay, 
The Army Team, the Army Team. 


The 
Munroe, 
tain), 
factor 


with the names of 
Swatsy, Farnsworth, Cusad (cap- 
and Daly, who is such a powerful 
in the team, and affectionate refer- 
ence is to the army Last 
year the soldiers had a mule as a mascot, 
but he proved to be a hoodoo, so this year 
Hamlin-Cadet, 


songs abound 


made mascot. 


a splendid young stallion, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


will be taken to Philadelphia and opposed | 


to the Annapolis goat as a luck-bringer. 
When the cadets visited the Pan-American 


in August they were entertained by Mr. 
Hamlin at his stud-farm near Buffalo, 


and offered their pick of the young stock. 


The beautiful stallion was chosen and 
brought to the academy, where it has been 
the pet of West Point ever since. The 


song-book ends with the following stanza 
set to the air of the “ Funeral March ” 


! 
(Sung by Navy while leaving Franklin Field.) 
Somebody hit us with a codfish ball, 
Somebody turn our faces to the wall, . : 
Somebody tell us how we took that awful fall, 


teach us how to play football. 


Somebody i 
MINNA IRVING. 


Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from page 559, 


ket, and that, in fact, they must do this 
in order to float the stock of the new 
Northern Securities Company. Ever since 
the break of last May brokers have been 
advising their clients that the market 


must go up, because the great leaders have 
stocks to unload. No doubt this has been 
the situation, but unless the public takes 
interest in the stock market 


a greater 


than it has shown since the collapse last 
May, the overloaded syndicates will have 
to continue to bear their burdens. They 
can do this as long as the money market 
is easy, but a heavy drain of gold to Eu- 
rope and a sudden increase in interest 


rates at home would compel some of the 
syndicates and pools to distribute their 
holdings, and the condition of the market 


would depend entirely upon the extent of 
this compulsory liquidation. That it must 
come some day is as inevitable as that 
storms follow sunshine. I have advised 


my readers persistently to operate with 
great care in this market, and I repeat that 
admonition now. Safety lies in the pur- 


chase of investment securities on reac- 
tions. Don’t believe all that you read, and, 
I may vay half that you see. 
*“*M.,”” Hubbleton, Wis.: Harrison & Wyckoff. 
* Z.,” Aurora, Ill.: I do not. No stamp in- 
closed. Anonymous communications not an- 
Sswere 








” Akron, ©O.: Have nothing to do with 


the party, unless you are a gambler and do not 
object to loaded dice. ; 
**G.,”” Newark, Del.: (1, 2 and 3) None of 


them is to be commended to prudent investors. 
(4) It has no rating. 
“ B.,”’ Worcester, Mass.: The management of 


the concern seems to be honest, but thus far it 
has not met with the success expected. 

“T..” Newark, ) think well of it, if 
| the statements made to me regarding its earn- 
ings are true, but have been unable to corrobo- 
| rate them. 

“Pp.” Cincinnati: I do the con- 


not know 





(ERDE LINE 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


AND 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, F 


> ohns River Service between Jacksonville 
Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’l Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, G. df. 


19 State Street, New York 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
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lcern. I think your judgment, in reference to | 
giving stock having value, is sound and busi- 
ness-like. 


““W.,”” Newark, N. J. I do not believe in the 
scheme of the Industrial Federation. Only men 
who have money to throw away should indulge 
in a 
Haverhill, Mass.: Annual subscribers to 
LEsL m ‘s WEEKLY are placed on my preferred list 
and are entitled in emergencies to personal an- 
swers by a or telegraph. 
A. .»’ Oakdale, L. I.: I would hold for 
the present and think you can sell at a profit, 
especially Tennessee Coal and Iron. Anonymous 
communications are not answered. 


_® memento, N. The firm has a fair 
rating. (2) Lehigh Valley is a speculative stock, 
which ought to profit by the condition of the 
anthracite coal , trade. No stamp. 

‘. a W rightsville, a I would 


pay no attention to the circulars soliciting your 
brokerage business. ‘he concern you mention 
has. no rating. Have nothing to do with it. 

M.,”" Toronto: The most experienced traders 
are selling on every advance in the market, buy- 


ing on reactions and taking quick profits. (2) 
They are rated as such. (3) Chenes of address 
noted. No stamp. 

“i Parkersburg, W. Va.: It depends upon 


what offer is made from the 
If you get in “‘on the ground floor, 
probably have a profit ultimately. 
not. dealt in on the street. No stamp inclosed. 

* Subscriber,” Chase’s Lake, v : The 
report of United States Rubber Company, 


traction companies. 
* you may 
The shares are 


last 
made 


in March, 1901, showed a surplus of only $25,000, 
as against a surplus the preceding year o 
$832,000. This was regarded as very unfavor- 
able. 

* F. W.,” Albion, Mich.: I do not regard 
Western Union as an investment because it is 


so heavily capitalized and because new opposition 
to it is constantly developing. Its future price 
will largely depend upon the state of the general 


market. 
* S.,"" Hagerstown, Md.: I hesitate to advise 
the purchase of any of the stocks which have 


| had a material advance of late. Business in Colo- 
rado is prosperous and the Denver and South- 
western preferred shares have considerable merit, 
if bought on reactions. 
Inquirer,” Grand Island, 
mon has had a pretty 


Neb. : Joe com- 
big rise, we Ry rr a year 
ago at $5 a share. Its earnings have justified an 
advance, and its possible absorption may give it 
still greater value, but I would not purchase it 
at prev ailing prices. The preferred is safer. 
M.,”’ West Brighton, N The condition 
of anthracite coal justifies the hope 


the trade 


| that unless the market generally sustains a break, 


| have repeatedly 


the coal shares will have the best prospects ot 
an advance. I would therefore not sell my On- 
tario and Western at a loss, but I would not hold 


it for too great a profit. 
7 ’ Toronto: I doubt if you will 
recover anautiee from C. E. Mackey & Co. 


advised against listening to the 
delusive offers of all so-called investment syndi- 
cates. (2) It would be better to consult a law- 
yer in your own city, who could advise you more 
readily than I. No stamp. 

” Philadelphia: I am afraid there was not 
a lites” stock-jobbing in the Cambria Steel trans- 
}action. The earnings, as last reported, were 
large, and I see no reason why dividends should 


not be continued. I would not, however, advise 
the purchase of the stock at prevailing prices, 
and would sell whenever I could do so without 
loss. 


D.,”” Ashtabula: The American Ship-Build- 


| ing Company was organized in 1899 to consolidate 





| about two years ago to acquire a number o 


a number of ship-building and dry dock com- 

panies on the Great Lakes. Its report shows 

that it is doing a profitable business. What it 

would do in less prosperous times onganenen 

alone can _ Its main office is 120 Viaduct, 

( ‘le veland, 
V 


\ ih F. I see nothing else 


| for you to do but to even up on the cost of your 


Anaconda by buying on declines. This would 
seem safer than taking a heavy loss. (2) The 
bond market is not liable to be seriously af- 
fected by a reaction in stocks. The San An 
tonio and Aransas Pass fours are not dear at 
the price you paid. 

‘ T..” Keokuk, Ia.: I doubt if you can re 


cover anything of consequence from the Boston 
firm which has buncoed so many people in all 
directions by offering prodigious returns for 
small investments, and yet I would join with 
any other creditors who might pursue the par 
ties in the hope of recovering something. I do 
not know what legal firm the creditors have 
chosen, but no doubt any bank in Boston would 
inform you, 

* Montour,” Danville, Penn.: 
| receive from the officers of the 
Company are favorable, and I would not sacri- 
fice my holdings. Litigation has placed it in 
bad odor with speculators and yet it has seemed 
to me of late that this could not account en 
tirely for the serious decline in a stock that has 
regularly paid its divdends of one per cent. 
quarterly. I am puzzled by the action of this 


American Ice 


stock, in the face of what its leading officers 
tell, me. ; q 
*W.,”" Jacksonville, Ill.: The Standard Sani- 


tary M: WE rer oe Company was incorporated 

i plants 
engaged in the manufacture of plumbers’ sup- 
plies and is said to embrace about 80 per cent. 
of the entire production of plumbers’ enameled 
iron ware in the United States. The outstanding 
capital is about $2,000,000 preferred and $2,- 
000,000 common, with an authorized issue of 
two and a half million of bonds ahead of the 
stock. It is heavily over-capitalized and I do not 
advise the purehase of the stock for permanent 
investment, 

a Churchville, N. Y.: E. C. Potter. (2) 
C. H. Van Buren & Co. (3) American Car and 
Foundry common looks hige enough, considering 
the dividend it pays. (4) No dividend on Ameri- 
can Locomotive common is anticipated within a 
year. (5) Pacific Mail, on its merits, is high 
enough, but favorable subsidy legislation may ad- 
vance it. (6) The erratic manner in which 
American Sugar has been manipulated makes me 
| hesitate to recommend transactions in it. (7) 
Among the low-priced railroad securities I still 
regard with favor, Monon common and Kansas 
Southern preferred. 

*L.,” Netcong, N. J.: 
tion has no rating and is not engaged in the 
kind of business that I commend. It may ap 
parently make money for its customers, the same 
as many other investors’ syndicates a, but, in 
the end, I doubt whether it will do so. ) The 
heavy assessment placed upon the People’s Gas 
ate erty at Chicago, unless it is reduced, must 
le to a reduction of dividends on the shares, 
but you ought to be able to sell without sustain- 
ing a loss. I have never regarded the stock as an 
investment security. It has been too mercurial. 
New York, December 4th. JASPER. 
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Cough of bay Good. Use 


“wo 
Al 


in time. Sold b; 


CONSUMPTION 





All the advices | 


The concern you men- | 





Pears 


nothing but 


soap does 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 
use Pears’. Give it time. 


Sold all over the world. 





FOR FAMILY USE 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Pure and mellow; rich and deli- 
cate. If tocal dealers cannot 
supply it, address the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Sample treatment of Red Cross 

Pile and Fistula Cure and book 

explaining each variety of piles, 
Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILES 


Rea Co., 


sent free, 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARE'S and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of your CASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in Le» head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets."’ 

CHAS. STEDEFORD, 

Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Potent, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


| Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. si 


Ph yg Palatable, Taste Good. Do 





Sold and fvarenteed by all drug- 
gists to cU JERE Tobacco Habit. 


NO-TO-BAC 


WANTED es Agents to introduce our HANDY 

WEATHER STRIPS. Big money-maker 
$5 easily made daily. Special territor Write tor 
terms and particulars to Cuas. J. Forp, Steshe, Mass. 


LOOD 





OISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 


same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have Fk and pains, Mucus Pat In Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Colored Spots, Ulcers on 





any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY , 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lll., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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THE NEWEST FAD— | 
COLLECTING BASKETS 


See lilustration on page 548. 








NCE GET the collector’s germ at work 
in the system, and all other microbes 
become innocuous and insignificant. Not 
only is the collector beset by his own par- 
ticular germ, which takes entire posses- 
sion of his every thought and action, but 
he seems to become immune from all the 
ravages of the deadliest microbes yet 
dragged from obscurity by scientific re- 
search. At least, this is the only suppo- 
sition possible when one considers the 
dark end devious ways in which the feet 
oi the collector willingly stray—the strange 
accumulations of matter his fingers do 
not scruple to investigate, the unspeaka- 
ble odors his olfactories will endure—if so 
be that the special microbe that holds him 
in sway is of the Indian basket variety. 

Captains of revenue-cutters on the Pa- 
cific coast, where points of interest are 
far apart, and smugglers seldom furnish 
more than a ripple of excitement, often 
find time hang heavy on their hands as 
they cruise among the countless inlets that 
break the coast of Washington end Alaska 
into irregular lines, affording scenes of 
charming picturesqueness for the voyager. 
Some captains vary the monotony of lite 
in ways that give entertainment to them- 
selves alone, but Captain D. F. Tozier, of 
the Grant, and senior eaptain of the reve- 
nue fleet on the coast, began several years 
ago to purchase baskets from the Indian 
tribes at the where the 
touched in its cruisings. From an occa- 
sional basket to hang in the cabin or to 
present to a friend, has grown what 1s 
now the largest and most valuable collec- 
tion of baskets in the world, representing 
the weaving of the natives of Alaska and 
the northwest coast. 

Last spring Captain Tozier found his 
possessions becoming so extensive and val- 
uable that an arrangement was made with 
the Ferry Museum, of Tacoma, to install 
it as a loan exhibit, and the trustees of 
the museum have expended over $2,000 in 
fitting up rooms to place it. Two im- 
mense rooms looking out on such a pros 
pect of sea and mountain as is unrivaled 
in the who.e world are at present the home 
of this splendid collection, from which a 
few illustrations are taken for this article. 

In the first room are nearly 3,000 bas- 
kets, and before the great cases containing 
them connoisseurs stand daily, gloating 
over the choicest specimens, exclaiming in 
delight over rare designs, and openly en- 
vying Tacoma her opportunity of show- 
ing to the world this splendid contribu- 
tion to the science of ethnology. 
is filled with Skokomish baskets—the 
cream of Washington Indians. One rare 
old basket, of intricate design, mellow as 
old ivory, holds the place of honor and 
lords it over every other in the entire col- 
lection, it is said. There are hundreds 
of “ Klikitats,” hard, firmly-woven bas- 
kets, made for use in carrying heavy bur- 
dens, for cooking, and for every purpose 
for which the scornful young Indian of 
to-day employs pails of tin and smart 
pots and pans of granite iron. The cook- 
ing baskets are shown with numerous 
smooth stones, which were heated and 
thrown in to keep the dinner boiling in 
the days when his natural surroundings 
furnished the red man with abundant ma- 
terial for all his needs. 

There are Yakutat baskets from the 
Alaska coast, dozens of the finest weaves, 
and in the soft tints that bespeak the nat- 
ural dyes which show their undoubted an- 
tiquity. With the advent of civilization, 
the designs were wrought in bright reds, 
blues, and greens, and lost in value to the 
collector, and in charm to the artist. The 
rich brown and gold of many of the old 
baskets is indescribable. It seems to pos- 
sess a luminous quality, and the veriest 
tyro soon becomes appreciative and en- 
thusiastic when studying the smoothness 
of weave, the symmetry of form, and the 





points vessel 


One case | 


poose basket to the huge covered travel- 
ing trunks in which were once packed the | 
family wardrobes on the occasion of a long 
journey to attend a tribe gathering or | 
potlatch. 

The beautiful baskets of ancient Haidah | 
weave are so rare that they are literally 
worth their weight in gold, and of these 
there are a large number, as well as over 
forty Haidah hats of various shapes and 
sizes, richly ornamented with designs in 
natural pigments, or strung with strings 
of wampum made from the sacred “ hi-a- 
qua,” the shell most prized by the Great 
Spirit. Aside from the wonderful collec- 
tion of baskets, Captain Tozier has eight 
immense totem poles, carved with the fam- 
ily history of the chief of the Klinket 
tribe, invaluable as records of the race 
that is passing so rapidly from the earth. 
He has hundreds of masks and ceremonial 
trappings, sacred carvings of wood and 
stone, hunting and fishing implements, 
and canoes of every sort, from the huge 
war canoe dug out from a tree trunk, to 
the skin kyak of Behring Sea. It is not | 
within the scope of this article to describe | 
the array of interesting curios which fill 
the second large room, and which are 
studied by visitors from all over the world, 
nor is it yet possible to estimate the value 
to science of this great and carefully 
chosen collection, which covers so thor- 
oughly the now well-nigh lost arts of the 
red men of the northwest. 





High Altitudes. 


Foop CANNOT BE BOILED AS QUICKLY AS IN 
Low. 


THE curious experiences people have 
with coffee drinking are worth pondering 
over if anyone is ailing and does not 
know the exact reason thereof. 

Coffee is a_ secretive worker, and 
through the nervous system affects dif- 
ferent parts of the body in different peo 
ple. 

A young married woman, Mrs. T. L. 
Blackmon, Oswego, Montana, had a con- | 
clusive experience in the effects of cof- | 
fee on her eyes. She says: ‘“ I have used 
ceffee since a child, but a short time ago 
my eyes began to grow weak, and the least 
exertion such as reading or sewing would 
cause shooting pains and wavy lines of 
light so that I could see but little else for 
minutes at a time. 

“This alarmed me and I earnestly 
sought the cause of the trouble. Someone 
told me that coffee sometimes affected the 
eyes. I at once decided to quit it and see 
if I would be benefited, but I must have 
something to take the place of coffee, for 
I wanted to modify, as much as possible, 
the sacrifice of giving it up. 

“So 1 decided to try Postum for myself. 
When it came I made it strictly accord- 
ing to directions and was wonderfully sur- 
prised and pleased with it. Husband says 
that my Postum is very different, indeed, 
from that he once drank at a friend’s 
table. 

“T frankly own that I like 
better than | ever liked coffee. 
rich body to it that coffee lacks. 








Postum 
It has a | 
I boil | 


| it longer than twenty minutes and it im- 


character «f design that mark the work | 


of each tribe. Of the Fraser River and 
Douglass Island (British Columbia) bas- 
kets, there is a notable assortment. These 
handsome articles of household use are 
by no means to be despised, for they are 
commodious, clean, and often hold a posi- 
tion of usefulness in the library, or even 
in my lady's boudoir. Captain Tozier has 
all varietics, from the boat-shaped pa- 


proves it. Perhaps it requires longer 
boiling in the high altitudes. I think it | 
does. 

“For three months now I have been | 
using Postum and have been wonderfully 
benefited. My eyes no longer pain me, 
and are strong as they ever were. My 
complexion, instead of being sallow as for- 
merly, is clear and rosy. I know to a 
certainty that my improvement has been 
caused by leaving off coffee and using Pos- 
tum, for th. t is absolutely he only change 
I have made, and I have taken no medi- 
cine. 

“A Mr. Randall, a friend of ours, has 
obtained relief from his stomach trouble 
and headaches by leaving off coffee and 
taking Postum. We think we know some- 
thing of the facts about coffee and about 
Postum.” 


ApsoT?’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 
ters, makes work and hearts both lighter. 
At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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Do not buy a rifle un- 
til you have examined 
inte the merits 
ofthe 





























TWENTIETH CENTURY ARM. sricnccee coerce. 


Only hammerless repeating rifle inthe world. Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one rifle 
Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS and RABBITS. We guarantee every SAVAGE Rifle. .303 and 4-30 Calibres. 


rite for our handsome new catalogue “ No. 15 
BAKER & HAMILTON, SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, 
UTICA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 
AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING ALL COMPETITORS. 





Pacific Coast Agents. 








PREVIOUS REPUTATION UPHELD 


DE DION MOTORETTES SULT La 


Highest Award by Automobile Club of America, 
New York - Buffalo Endurance Test, Sept., 1901. 
Highest Award—Gold Medal— Pan-American Exposition. 
DE DION BOUTON MOTORETTE CO, NPVs 52'West Goch St: New York: 

M. 


adison Square Garden, November 2-9, 1903. 


































































No Method Like It. 
Simple—Sensible—Sure. 


e by assisting Nature fills 
Corsique om all hollow, scrawny 
places and gives pertect shape to the bust 
and neck. Satisfaction positive- 
ly guaranteed. Write lor illus- 
trated booklet if reason and common 
sense will impress you. 


THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 


Certain. N-347 Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 


3 stores FREE 


Three short stories, the product of three well-known writers, have been 
made into an exquisite booklet, illustrated by Irving R. Wiles, C. M. Relyea 
and from photographs. They include the following: 
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The Home-Coming of Jessica 
By MARY E. WILKINS Illustrated from PHOTOGRAPHS 


An Idyl of Central Park 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS Illustrated by IRVING R. WILES 



















The Romance of a Soul 
By ROBERT GRANT Illustrated by C. M. RELYEA 


ABOUT THESE STORIES 


These three stories were written for the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the MOST MAGNIFICENT MAGAZINE of the twentieth century. They 
give some idea of JUST ONE FEATURE of the unequaled worth to be 
ound in the greatest of modern magazines. 


































THE WORLD’S BEST WRITERS 


The world’s best writers contribute the stories for the Woman’s Home 
Companion. But that is not all, or a tenth part. There are the most costly 
and beautiful illustrations ever produced in magazine pages. There are 
special series of articles of unequaled value and interest. Two now running 
are ‘‘ Famous Artists in Grand Opera”’ and ‘‘ Courtship and Marriage Customs 
in Many Lands."’ There are unparalleled regular departments for the 
household conducted by the highest experts. 


UNPARALLELED FEATURES FOR 1902 


Throughout the coming year even the splendid record of the past will be 
outdone in matchless new features. There will be the most fascinating and 
thrilling stories that ever appeared in any magazine. There will be a series 
of masterpieces of art even greater and more beautiful than the wonderful 
series of the year just closing. There will be supremely interesting and 
valuable regular departments. There will be delightful articles on special 


and timely topics. 


One Million Five Hundred Thousand American people are now 
reading the Woman’s Home Companion each month. We want others to 
see a copy of the magazine—just a single copy—that will be enough to show 
its exceptional worth. 

If you will send ten cents (the regular price) for a sample copy of the 
Woman’s Home Companion we will send FREE, and in addition to the 
sample copy, the beautiful booklet described above. Inclose ten cents, in 


stamps or silver, and address 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, NEW YORK 


































HOW TO GET THE 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
















TIMES BLDG., 
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Yf~ Chocolate 
Palatable a Lemon 


NATIONAL 


Desserts & a ) commas 
ls perfected in 8 


se? Art 


RAMONA 


Bait a 


a ATHENA 


Re ae 











BEST and MOST 
EconomicaL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always pesees ‘n 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms addrese 
THE GREAT AMERICAN FEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P O Box 239. 


NEED A TONIC?) 
Physicians pre- 
scribe 


Old 
Overholt 


An absolutely pure 


RW | whiskey. OF BRAINS 
Bottied in Bond. 
A. Overholt & Co. Cortes (1 'GARS 


Established 1823. 
PITTSBURG. » “MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 

~~ | @ the most favorable climatic conditions and 

iw ISKEY from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
w Ron ¥ bacco. If we had to pay the imported 


cigar tax our brands wouid cost double the 


That’s All ! 6 e. ke ra — Roa gg and particulars. 
ak Sg eggs on, Consta ao oy ee 


BPP ODD AAA AA ALA hes 


_ Real Laces. cee -- 


\ HUMANE WOMAN. 
THE CABMAN—** Gimme your bag, lady, and I'll put it on top of the cab.” 
Mrs. OATCAKE (as she gets in)-**No; that poor horse of yours has got enough to 
pull. Pll carry it on my lap.”’ 



























> SEINE © aR ait as THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE Irish ( pos Laces, gy rs and 
Ss 7 9m 2 ‘ a Galons to match. 
am NPOLLAR Bo ers LIST OF THE HIGHEST ilons to match 


GRADE PIANOS. Lace and Spangted Robes, Duchesse - on. aati Canis eenede aoe tee Gaels 


: . . “ry sent t to al) d 
\X , BUY THEM. and Point Lace Scarfs, Lace Hand- 4 FREE TRIAL Sint iad cn 
. . dru u Yonfidentia 
ee a kerchiefs, Lace Fans, Spanish CHINESE DRUG CO. 253 Pierce Bik. , CHICAGO, ILL, 
Letters’: LOBSTER Scarfs and Fichus. 


The humorou 1 tric ‘eo > . 
Thehumorns = Inn Now York Ostrich Feather Boas. | 
2 A Verdure 
of a country boy At the Races The Fontainebleau.~ lapestry 
Tilustrated ; sete raset; youand your friends w men! nj 4 Beaded Fronts. r / pane 


them. The three booklets mailed on recei pt ot effect in low-priced Pittsburg Wall Papers. A surpris 
stamps. Address THE PARA CO., 121 Nassau St., N. Y. ingly correct reproduction of the expensive fabric tor 


Sohmer Building, (y.duree French Ruffs and Muffs, "i innerooms and dens At ening desier 
ork. 


5th Ave., cor. J2d St, 


om GOUT & via Tl Hand-made Crépe Stocks. . _ 


7 mene SCARCE BOOKS. 
LONDON (ENGLAND. Broadovey KH 19th st. GRAPHS, et 


rR: ,etc. Catalogue Ma 5 
Safe, Sure, Effective. §0c. & $1. WHE LANGHAM Pee - foe U “4 on PHOTO en wag onagg cx yst. G ARTHU R. 
ed situation at top egen ree avorite hote © Kue | Ecluse, Paris, 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St. N. Y.F with Americans. Every modern improvement. NEW VORK. sae 














“" WILLIAMS “sone: 


“I fully realize the great importance of using Williams’ Shaving 
Soap in my business, for by using Williams’ Soap I am able to assure 
my patrons the same comfort and safety in shaving that they experi- 


ence in traveling on the trains that arrive at and depart from this great 
station, and to always give them a satisfactory and refreshing shave.” 


(Signed ) JAMES P. CAREY, 
Proprietor of Barber Shop, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 





baiaaee ~H Shaving Soaps are used exclusively in all the great terminal stations, such as the 
Grand Central, New York; Broad St. Station, Pa. R. R., Philadelphia ; the Union 
Stations in Boston, “Albany, Cleveland, Chicago, ‘st. Louis, etc., etc. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 


am 
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ILLIAMS *SoapP’ 





“COME BACK HERE, YOU SCAMP.. 





ILLIAMS’ SOAPS are prepared by the only firm in the world making a specialty of 
Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of more than 60 years devoted to the 
difficult problem of making a perfect soap for shaving. 

All the desirable qualities of a perfect Shaving Soap are found in Williams’ Soaps. All the 
undesirable qualities are carefully guarded against. Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recog- 
nized standard for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, 
etc. are sold by druggists, perfumers and dealers in Barbers’ Supplies all over the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 








LONDON. PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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| STERN BROTHERS 


are making this season unusually large displays of 


The Happy Festival articles very appropriate for presentation as 
Holiday Gifts 
The Christmas pudding needs the finest sauce; 


Christmas desserts need the richest flavor; ranging in price from the most inexpensive 
Christmas cheer and hospitality need the purest whiskey. s 
to those of highest cost. 








Worthy of especial attention are their assortments of 
FE FUR AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS, NECK PIECES, 
or all the needs 
of this happy season LACE: ARTICLES, HANDKERCHIEFS, GLOVES, 
MEN’S SCARFS, SMOKING JACKETS, HOUSE COATS, 
GOLD NOVELTIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Hi unter CHOICE FANS AND OPERA GLASSES, 
° RICH LEATHER GOODS iisdine 2 HAND BAGS, 
Baltimor e TRAVELLING BAGS, PLAIN AND WITH 


Rye STERLING SILVER FITTINGS, 


UMBRELLAS, CANES AND RIDING CROPS, 








ei is unexcelled FANCY STATIONERY, SELECT DESK ORNAMENTS, 
BatTI MORE RYE BURNT WOOD NOVELTIES, 
WH.LANAHANG SON It is Pure and of PIN CUSHIONS, BUREAU SCARFS AND MOUCHOIRS, 
sieemaiamaiel Bric-a-Brac and Art Objects 
LAMPS, REAL BRONZES, CLOCK SETS, 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN @ SON, Baltimore, Md. FANCY FURNITURE AND ORIENTAL RUGS. 


West 23d Street, | New York. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
eet TOURS. tor 


Mexico and California. 


Leaves NEW YORK February 11, 1902, SPECIAL TRAIN of Pullman Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-Room 
Sleeping and Observation Cars over entire route. 















































Rate, covering every Rate, covering Tour of California only (leaves 
item of necessary ex- $515 im $350 New York February $375 
pense, Mexico only, 25), 
(3 Days in Mexico. 19 Days in California. 
i - 
Florida. Washington. 
Special Pullman Trains leave New York February 4 and From New York December 26, 1901, January 30, Feb- 
18, March 4, 1902. ruary 20, March 6 and 25, April 17, and May 1, 1go2. 
New York - = = = $50.00 New York - = = = $14.50 
Rate, from] Rate, from 
Philadelphia - - - = 48.00 Philadelphia - - - = {1.50 


OTHER TOURS. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND and WASHINGTON, 


save WILL BE ANNOUNCED. 






For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or address 
GEORGE W. BOYD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen. Mgr. J. R. WOOD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 









‘ 
—— 
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CLU BCOCKTAILSE 


No Friend Like An Old Friend. 


In these 
days of 
a multi- 
plicity of 
brands, it 
is refresh- 
ing to turn 
to an old 
friend like 


FP HS SOHSSSOSSOESESE HEHE HHS HFEF EHO OOSE OOOH ECHOES FHHEEFOO HGS 


HOLIDAY JEWELRY 


ONE OF THE LARGEST & CHOICEST 
STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mail Orders — Filled Without Delay 











the “Club If DIAMOND DIAMOND 
Cocktails,” | BROOCHES SCARF PINS 
and know Sunbursts, Crescents, Horseshoes, Clusters, 


Hearts, Flower Effects, 
and other handsome 


Harvest Moon, Hearts, 
Fleur de Lys, Bugs of 


that here [antiar TaN 
is one |]eCogetails.. 














. reds. Bottled bY every description, anc styles. 
which does G4 cae are me on” From $3.75 
not have > From $4.00 to $50.00. 
pede | — REAL TURQUOISE 
eines al IAMOND MATRIX 
’ Years of D 
— experience LOCKETS BROOCHES 


Snake and Wreath set- 
ting ; rose gold ; plain 
Diamond, Opal and 
Pear! set 

$9 50 to $43.00. 
Solid Gold Brooches, $1.48 to owee. . 


WATCHES FOR EVERYBODY 


Watches for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. Solid gold, sterling silver, 
gun metal, gold-filled, enamelled, and nickel; fitte@ with the very best 


Waltham, Elgin, New England and Swiss movements Every 
one guaranteed. Prices range upwards to.................. $100. 00 


OPERA GLASSES—LORGNETTES 


Complete lines of the best makes. Priced from 1.50 up to $30.00. 


Heart-shape, round, 
oval and square ; beau 
tifully set. 
From $6.75 
to $50.00. 


have made “ Club Cocktails ” the perfect blend of liquors that 
they are, and years of use have made them household words 
all over the country. Ask at any hotel, club-house, druggist, 
or fancy grocer, which is the best, and the answer everytime 
will be the “Club Cocktails.”” The secret of their well-de- 
served popularity is that they are made entirely by actual 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, 
and kept six months before being bottled, thus ensuring a 
perfect drink. 

The “Club Cocktails” are made in seven varieties: Man- 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, 
and Whiskey, all of the same uniform high grade, and all 
worthy of a place in the cellar of every connoisseur in the 
land. 

The only brand of Cocktails listed by the best houses in 
this country. Also served on the buffet and dining cars of 
the principal railroads. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


29 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, London. 














Write for particulars. We can save you money. 


THE BIG STORE SIEGEL “OOPERG NEW YORK 


SIXTH AVE. 16"419"STS. 


POP SHSHHOS SHS SHHS CHOSE SOOO HOHOHHHH OHHH HH HH OHSS HHHHHHHSHHOHS OHHH HHOS SOHHOHHHOHHOOH 
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HOT SPRINGS ... 


ARKANSAS.... Sea 


BEST REACHED VIA THE Pleasure 


wan IRON MOUNTAIN 


Short Line Ro UTE 
TEXAS “° MEXICO From CHICAGO oz ST. LOUIS. | 


WITH CHOICE OF 
TWO ROUTES TO SB iy Jilt)ec-t_) oc 


* Quickest Line. 
CALIFORNIA. COLORADO SPRINGS. 


THROUGH SERVICE. 





“At the foot of Pike’s Peak.” 








FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 





W. E. HOYT, G. EP. AGENT, Liken chis at piay, Compress Springs 

391 BROADWAY, ee NEW YORK. | sits basking in the sunshine at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak, amid the most enjoy- 

Cc. G. WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, able surroundings. No location could 
Second Vice-President, Third Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr., Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, t > delichtful This j is 
ST. LOuls, Mo. — ye more delightful. ls region 1S 


best reached from the East by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 























and their connections, with but one 


A Pleasing Holiday Gift — ee 


For particulars inquire of any New 


York Central ticket agent. 
A GOERZ |. : 


, e A copy of * America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
Trieder Binocular 


sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York 

for Theatre and Field will sure- iS 

ly prove an acceptable present. | 
Slightly higher in price but then 
you know you have the Best. 2 


Compact. Duwrable. 


Light in weight, finely finished 
and of unique design, with great 
magnification and field power 


No. 20. $46.00 ; they stand unequalled. 
Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. Catalogue free from your Optician, or 
P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


Main Factory: Berlin-Friedenau, Germany. 52 E. UNION SQUARE, NCW YORK. 
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